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PREFACE 


On September 25, 1985, Governor George Deukmejian signed 
into law A B 2104 (Chapter 965 of the Statutes of 1985) 

This legislation established, under the administration of 
the California State Archives, a State Government Oral 
History Program "to provide through the use of oral history 
a continuing documentation of state policy development as 
reflected in California's legislative and executive 
history " 

The following interview is one of a series of oral histones 
undertaken for inclusion m the state program These 
interviews offer insights into the actual workings of both 
the legislative and executive processes and policy 
mechanisms They also offer an increased understanding of 
the men and women who create legislation and implement state 
policy Further, they provide an overview of issue 
development m California state government and of how both 
the legislative and executive branches of government deal 
with issues and problems facing the state 

Interviewees are chosen primarily on the basis of their 
contributions to and influence on the policy process of the 
state of California They include members of the 
legislative and executive branches of the state government 
as well as legislative staff, advocates, members of the 
media, and other people who played significant roles in 
specific issue areas of major and continuing importance to 
California 

By authorizing the California State Archives to work 
cooperatively with oral history units at California colleges 
and universities to conduct interviews, this program is 
structured to take advantage of the resources and expertise 
in oral history available through California's several 
institutionally based programs 



Participating as cooperating institutions in the State 
Government Oral History Program are 

Oral History Program 

History Department 

California State University, Fullerton 

Oral History Program 

Center for California Studies 

California State University, Sacramento 

Oral History Program 

Claremont Graduate School 

Regional Oral History Office 

The Bancroft Library 

University of California, Berkeley 

Oral History Program 

University of California, Los Angeles 

The establishment of the California State Archives State 
Government Oral History Program marks one of the most 
significant commitments made by any state toward the 
preservation and documentation of its governmental history 
It supplements the often fragmentary historical written 
record by adding an organized primary source, enriching the 
historical information available on given topics and 
allowing for more thorough historical analysis As such, 
the program, through the preservation and publication of 
interviews such as the one which follows, will be of lasting 
value to current and future generations of scholars, 
citizens, and leaders 


John F Burns 
State Archivist 


July 27, 1988 


This interview is printed on acid-free paper 
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BIOGRAPHICAL SUMMARY 


Carlotta Herman Mellon was born on October 18, 1946 m 
Minneapolis, Minnesota Immediately after her birth, the 
family moved to Los Angeles, California, where her father 
started his own industrial realty firm Her mother, Lucille 
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While pursuing her college and graduate degrees, Ms 
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Colleges Students for Robert Kennedy in 1968 when she was 
enrolled at the Claremont Graduate School Ms Mellon 
earned her Ph D from Claremont Graduate School m 1973 
writing her dissertation on the California Democratic 
Council a voluntary political organization 

Carlotta Mellon was appointed as an assistant professor 
of history at San Diego State University m 1972 Pursuing 
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appointments during the transition In January 1975 
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office, the appointments secretary directs the process for 
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boards and commissions, resulting m the appointment of 
1,000 persons a year In an administration noted for its 
policy of opening up state government positions to women and 
minorities, Ms Mellon played a key role as the governor's 
liaison to various community and ethnic groups 
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Carlotta Mellon left the Brown administration in 1981 
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the Pacific Telesis Group, eventually becoming executive 
director of public affairs, supervising the statewide local 
government program for the company She then served as an 
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[Session 1, 
[Begin Tape 
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DOUGLASS 

MELLON 


DOUGLASS 


April 27, 1989] 

1, Side A] 

I never knew that you were born m Minneapolis 
How did your family happen to be living there 9 
My parents were both raised in Minneapolis or 
that area My father's mother and father came 
to Minnesota around 1910, each separately from 
Poland, met and married My dad was born m 
northeast Minneapolis which was the Polish 
section of town My mother was raised on a farm 
m Anoka, which is a little bit outside of 
Minneapolis 

Does your mother have a Polish background 9 
My mother is French-Canadian and German 
Guimont is a wonderful French-Canadian name 
Her father was a hundred percent French- 
Canadian, and her mother was almost all German 
with a little Dutch 

When did her family come to this farm 9 
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I am not positive on that, Enid My mother was 
born on the farm in Minnesota I am sure my 
grandfather's family came in the nineteenth 
century They originated from Quebec There is 
a family Bible which traces the Guimonts back to 
Quebec 

Did they have a farm outside the city of Quebec” 7 
I don't know 

Do you have any idea when they had come to 

Quebec” 7 

No 

So your mother's family had been here longer 

than your father's Both of your father's 

parents were Polish 

They were Polish Born in Poland 

Why had they left Poland” 7 

Financial As many immigrants did at that time, 
to seek a better life in America They had had 
a farm outside of Warsaw My grandmother, as a 
matter of fact, when my dad was a year old—he 
was born in 1913—went back with him to Poland 
to settle the farm and some other estate 
matters, and World War I broke out She was 
caught there So my dad spent the next five 
years in Poland during the war His father 
joined the French Foreign Legion and was able to 
get around there But they were not able to 
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reconnect until after the war, through the Red 
Cross 

What a time to be caught m Poland 
Yes It was My dad has some very vivid 
memories of being a messenger for the Polish 
army, being out m the woods and seeing the 
Russian soldiers He is a rather conservative 
Republican, but very anti-Communist, not just 
for those reasons but because of what the 
Russian soldiers did to the Polish soldiers and 
people Those memories are very strong 

He and my mother went back to Poland a few 
years ago and connected with a second cousin who 
took them out to the farm where my dad lived at 
that time He recognized the road He said, 

"As we turn here, you will see the farm " He 
said nothing had changed, except the wheels on 
the wagons were steel instead of wooden 
Those things flashback, I suspect Does he have 
any recollections of how hard it was to get food 
during that period 7 He was a little boy 
No But they did live on a farm So it would 
have been a little easier for them 
You said that they lost 

They lost contact at some point That's why 
they were finally reunited through contact with 
the Red Cross My grandmother was pregnant at 
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the time with my Aunt Gen [Choromanski Burke] 

So that aunt was born there 

What a story Are your grandparents still 

alive 9 

No My dad's father died around 1930, of heat 
stroke So my grandmother basically raised 
them She was a seamstress and supported the 
family that way One of my uncles teases about 
eating oatmeal a lot [Laughter] They were 
lucky to get chicken on a Sunday during the 
depression My grandmother died m 1965 of a 
cerebral hemorrhage She had high blood 
pressure My mother's mother died of cancer in 
1946 So, I never knew her My grandfather 
died when I was still up in Sacramento, and so 
it was near the end of my term with [Governor 
Edmund G ] Jerry Brown [Jr ] 

The extended family was at work, to some 
degree My grandmother on my father's side 
Grandmother Choromanski The family name 

is C-H-O-R-O-M-A-N-S-K-I My dad changed his 
name to Herman for business reasons His father 
had shortened Choromanski to Herman She would 
come every winter to visit us, because we were 
the only part of the family m California My 
dad's two brothers and sister were living in 
Minnesota She would come usually around the 
second Sunday m December and would go back on 
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Palm Sunday We would all go to downtown L A 
[Los Angeles] to the little chapel on Olvera 
Street for Mass, go pick her up at Union 
Station, and bring her back to the house and 
have a Polish breakfast It was always sad when 
she would leave on Palm Sunday, because we 
became very attached to her She made cheese 
dumplings, perrogy, (a special Polish dish), 
breads, cinnamon rolls, pecan rolls, and dinner 
rolls [Laughter] We had a lot of that kind of 
thing We were all very close to her We got 
to know her very well 

My grandfather, on my mother's side, lived 
with us for about ten years He remarried after 
my grandmother died His second wife died 
probably when I was m high school When he 
started having strokes, he came and lived with 
us He finally went to a nursing home Again, 
we had someone there He would always tease me 
He would stay up late watching television He 
said, "I could hear you typing away at the 
typewriter at two in the morning " [Laughter] 
You had some real experiences with them How 
did your father and mother meet^ 

They met at a dance m Anoka I think my dad 
was a bit smitten with my mother They dated 
and married 


MELLON 
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The reason you were born in Minneapolis was that 
that they set up housekeeping in that area 9 
They set up housekeeping in Minneapolis My 
oldest brother and two sisters were born there 
My dad was stationed m California during the 
war, briefly, in Pleasanton So my mom and two 
sisters came out My brother stayed back with 
family m Minnesota to finish up high school 
Like so many people who were in California 
during the war, they decided that they would 
like to come back [Laughter] 

Particularly if they didn't like snow 

When you are raised in it it is not bad But 

once they had the taste of California, they 

decided that they would do that There seemed 

to be a lot of opportunity, and the weather I 

was born on October 18 1946 Then on 

Thanksgiving Day, they packed up had a trailer 

and we set off for California 

So you have no recollection of Minneapolis 

Only from subsequent visits 

What had your father done to earn a living 

before he went in the army* 9 I assume it was the 

army 

It was the navy, actually He was stationed m 
the Aleutian Islands He had an uncle who was 
m the trucking business He had done some work 
for him He worked m government m 
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Minneapolis, either for the state or the city 
I am not sure which So he was a government 
employee He quit that for what he says were 
"political reasons 11 You pretty much had to 
follow what was said, and if you didn't 
He wouldn't just do what was said and support 
whomever he was told So he left that I think 
that was another incentive to come to 
California He went into the real estate 
business when he came to California 
Did he have a plan about what he would do to 
earn a living, or did they just pick and move 9 
I think they very much picked up He did plan 
to set up a real estate business He is pretty 
resourceful He never attended a college He 
did it through correspondence school so he is a 
self-educated man and very much of a self¬ 
starter He set up a little office m downtown 
Los Angeles on Hill Street 

Why did he choose Los Angeles 9 Do you know 9 
No I don't 

They had been m northern California 9 
They had been in northern California They 
didn't like the cool weather in San Francisco 
[Laughter] After Minneapolis 9 

My mother complained They came out with every 
tourist image of California All they brought 
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DOUGLASS 


were shorts They were in the fog m San 
Francisco They had to go and buy a whole set 
of clothes for the kids So they decided on Los 
Angeles 

It was almost a year before they settled 
down in Los Angeles They were in Arizona m a 
trailer court for a few months They settled 
down m Altadena We lived there until I was 
six years old, when they bought their home on 
Highland Avenue in Los Angeles They have had 
that home ever since My dad s office was m 
downtown Los Angeles It made more sense to be 
in Los Angeles On Hill Street 
Near what 7 

Hill and Twelfth [Street] They moved the 
building several years ago to Olive [Street] and 
Twelfth 

What did he call the business 7 
S D Herman Company His name is Sigmund 
Donald Herman A good Polish name 
Is that still the name 7 

That is still the name He never changed that 
name 

Did he know anyone here 7 

He did it on his own He gradually added some 
salesmen to the company The largest the 
company ever was was about thirteen salesmen 
What kind of real estate 7 
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Commercial and industrial real estate, from the 
beginning He did not do residential Selling 
buildings Also, he did some investing himself 
He would buy a building, fix it up, and resell 
it They did investment sales as well 
When he arrived, he didn't have any capital m 
particular Did he save some moneys 
I am sure he saved some money 

During the war maybe But he didn't come from a 
family of wealth 7 

No He really had to start it on his own 
That was '46 that they made the move You lived 
as a little girl in Altadena Did you start 
school there 7 

I started school I'd have to look up the name 
of the kindergarten It was a public school in 
Altadena Then for first grade I went to Sacred 
Heart Catholic School in Altadena 
Isn't that near Lake [Avenue] 7 
Yes I think it is But I was only there for 
not quite a semester because we moved to Los 
Angeles in December of '52 

In Los Angeles you went to Cathedral Chapel 
[Grammar School] Was that near Highland 7 
Yes The school was only about a mile from the 
house We had a school bus We would 
frequently walk home I had a friend who lived 
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five houses down Another friend who was a 
block and a half away The friend who was a 
block and a half away, [Kathleen] Kathy Raney, 
her brother was a year younger than us and a 
year older than my brother, Richard, who was a 
year and a half younger than I So a lot of 
times we would just walk home together 
So your siblings were going to the school 
They went as well 

How many children are m the family 9 
There are six Three boys I am fourth the 
third girl My brother Gary, my sister 
[Constance] Connie, my sister, Kathy, myself my 
brother, Richard, and my brother, Donald The 
ages range from forty-three to fifty-eight My 
mother spent most of her life raising children 
I hope that she enjoyed it 

She did She has always said that There is 
nothing more that she would have wanted My 
sister, Kathy, is very much like her She has 
six children She married a man who was similar 
to my father, except he was Irish instead of 
Polish She has been a homemaker and 
participated in the school Some kind of 
service activities That has been her life 
She does not have the desire to work outside the 
home Whereas my sister Connie raised a family, 
ran a day-care center in her home, because that 
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was one way to be able to care for the family 
and yet have a business And then taught school 
and did all kinds of things She is a manager 
at Pacific Bell [Pacific Telesis Group] m human 
resources 

In the home, at least for you, was there one 
parent or other who you think had an effect on 
you, m terms of your goals and your views of 
the world"? 

I think they probably both did My dad probably 
more of an influence in terms of my goals He 
was very much of a perfectionist and demanded a 
lot My wanting to achieve things and do them 
well probably comes from that A very 
determined person It was always assumed that 
we would go to college He is very hardworking 
and that is one of my personality traits 
On the other hand, I have some of my 
mother's personality She is a loving and 
caring person She was very calm, and my dad 
was very volatile A Polish temper [Laughter] 
My mother is very much French I keep telling 
[William] Knox [Mellon, Jr ] that he is lucky 
because I am Polish and French The Polacks are 
fighters, but the French are lovers It all 
balances out and makes for a lot of excitement 
Actually, I think my father's determination, 
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hard-work ethic, and that kind of thing My 
mother put in an equal amount of time and more 
around the house There was tremendous 
stability in the family 

It sounds as though you are close to both of 
them 

My mother and I are the closest and have a very 
close relationship I feel closer to my dad in 
the last several years than I did growing up 
He was not the kind of person who felt you 
should be friendly with your kids You had 
to play the disciplinarian He does not really 
know how to show affection It was paying for 
school, buying clothes, putting food on the 
table He could be hot tempered, and he worked 
long hours, having his own business He would 
leave at 7 30 [A M ] and frequently was not home 
until 8 30 at night He would be in the office 
on Saturday and sometimes on Sunday We would 
naturally see more of my mother than we would of 
him 

It sounds like a traditional home 
Very much 

It sounds as though your father pretty quickly 
parlayed himself into what one might say m the 
vernacular the "big time " In other words, his 
success came fairly rapidly, didn't it, 
financially 7 
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No He was able to make it but we had a family 
of six The home that they bought on Highland 
probably cost about $24,000 in 1952, which does 
not sound like a whole lot now and was 
affordable to them then He did well in real 
estate, and they are very well off financially 
now I would say until my youngest brother was 
born, there were times my mother said that they 
sometimes wondered how they would make all the 
ends meet, sending the kids to private Catholic 
schools and paying the tuition 
There was no question that you would go to a 
Catholic high school and that you would go to 
Immaculate Heart [High School] 9 
That was assumed 

Politically, how did you get to be the way you 
are 9 

[Laughter] It is very interesting because the 
family was Republican It was really 
[President] John [F ] Kennedy Also my older 
sister, Connie, was a Democrat She supported 
John Kennedy in 1960, and I was close to my 
sister Connie I am sure that some of that 
rubbed off I got very caught up with John 
Kennedy and with the kinds of things that he and 
the party stood for The concern with civil 
rights, women's rights, peace issues poverty, 
and things like that 
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This is while you were in high school that this 
impressed you 

That's true My political interests go back to 
then I have always been a reformer at heart 
[Laughter] That very much fitted in Although 
growing up, I always loved education I really 
admired my teachers From the time I was 
probably m the fifth grade, I wanted to be a 
teacher When I was in elementary school, an 
elementary school teacher In high school, a 
high school teacher In college, I decided to 
be a college professor The only other career 
I considered when I was a child 
[Interruption] 

I am not sure you could call it a 
career, but it was to run a bakery A friend of 
mine, [Jocelyn] Josh Hartwell, really enjoyed 
sweets I was pretty good at baking My mother 
kept saying, "You ought to open a bakery " We 
thought we would be very good, because we could 
eat everything we made [Laughter] I often 
thought it would be neat to work in a Winchell's 
Doughnut House because it was my favorite thing 
at the time [Laughter] 

Was this a problem at home 0 Were your parents 
concerned about this liberal interest 0 
Interestingly, it didn't concern them that much 
My dad and I had political arguments But I 
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think they were mostly interested that I cared 
enough As a matter of fact, I think there were 
times I almost got my mother to vote my way 
But my dad usually could prevail with her You 
tried not to discuss politics m my family 
because it could be very emotional My dad is 
someone, "this is the way it should be ” If you 
discussed it, you got into an argument If you 
didn't say anything, you were ignoring him You 
tried your best to kind of wade through that 
Even now, my mother will try to change the 
subject All of us have learned to handle it 
very well [Laughter] 

But I was surprised that they were not 
really upset They were just glad I was 
interested enough to be involved My mother was 
amazed when I started working on campaigns, 
which was [President Lyndon B ] Johnson's in 
1964 Because I had always been very shy, and 
here I was calling up people and saying, "Would 
you vote for President Johnson'?" She said, "I 
can remember when I asked you to phone May 
Company to see what time they open and you would 
say, 'Oh, mother, I couldn't [Laughter] 

How did you choose Immaculate Heart College'? 

Was that a given too"? 

Well, not necessarily Going to Immaculate 
Heart High School from Cathedral Chapel Grammar 
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School was pretty much a given That is where 
most of the girls went, and the boys went to 
Loyola High School A few of the boys went to 
Daniel Murphy High School Some of the girls 
might have gone to a few other schools, but 
Immaculate Heart was it And then it was 
assumed that we would go to a Catholic college 
My two sisters when to Mount St Mary's College 
out in the Bel Air area 

I really loved Immaculate Heart High 
School So to me there was no other place that 
I would go but there [Immaculate Heart College] 
It was also the better school, academically It 
was four miles from home I did not have to 
live at school I could stay at home It 
worked out well My parents did come to regret 
that a little bit, because they felt that the 
nuns were very liberal there and that they 
contributed to some of my liberalism and were my 
downfall [Laughter] 

Did you have a car 7 How did you get to college 7 
Sometimes I shared a ride with a friend, and I 
did have use of the family car at that time I 
didn't get my own car until my second semester 
m graduate school when I came to Claremont 
[Graduate School] My first semester had been 
back in Cleveland at Case Western Reserve 
University 
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But for high school, we'd take public 
transportation We took the bus When we were 
juniors and seniors, sometimes a friend would 
have a license and use of the family car so we 
started getting a ride—that was the way it was 
in college—or I might get the car In college 
you were not there for an eight-hour day But I 
tended to spend time in the library there when I 
wasn't working at home 
You were a history major 9 

I was a history major If they had had a 
political science major, I might have become a 
political science major But they didn't, so I 
minored m political science I was glad 
because I think history gave me a much better 
overall background, particularly if you are 
interested in political science It is a great 
combination 

Why did you choose Case Western 9 
I wanted to focus in American social history m 
graduate school Harvey Wish was a very noted 
American social historian and was at Case 
Western Reserve University I had applied there 
and was accepted and went there Unfortunately, 
you didn't have an opportunity at Western 
Reserve University to do any independent study 
until after you had completed your [Ph D , 
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doctor of philosophy] qualifying exams A good 
part of your first year as a graduate student 
was taking undergraduate\graduate lecture 
courses I had Harvey Wish's Twentieth Century 
U S [history course] We used his textbook 
He asked us questions, and we had to use the 
exact terminology m the text I didn't find it 
that much of a turn on 

So, Knox, who had helped me identify some 
colleges and graduate schools, said "Maybe you 
should consider Claremont " And put me m touch 
with Douglass [G ] Adair, whom you remember 
Yes I do 

When I was in high school, I had really planned 
out my whole life It never works out the way 
you plan it At sixteen years old I had decided 
that I would try to graduate from college in 
four years with a credential m teaching, as 
opposed to taking a fifth year Then go into 
the peace corps for two to four years, come 
back, teach five years, run for congress and be 
in congress It was also at a time just before 
the women's movement occurred, m which I felt 
that I would not be able to marry and have a 
family as well That was not just done as much 
You were that young and interested m an elected 
office 9 
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I was very much interested in government because 
I thought that is where you could do the most 
for your society 

Had you thought much about a woman trying to 
run^ 

[Laughter] No That really had not occurred to 
me that that might be a problem I just knew it 
was a problem to marry and do that at the same 
time I can remember thinking how lonely I 
would be, sometimes almost crying myself to 
sleep, but then saying, "Yes But it will be 
worth it for what you will have accomplished 
The world is your family " [Laughter] 

This is a definite break from the traditions of 
your family Religion and the nature of your 
mother and father That is interesting Are 
you the only one to do that*? 

As I said, my sister, Connie, worked initially 
She was able to run a day-care center She did 
have a family Actually, both of my parents 
have been very proud of what I have done My 
mother has a kind of vicarious satisfaction in 
what I do, even though she didn't want any other 
kind of life I think she takes a lot of 
satisfaction in that She really enjoys my 
talking about my work She would say, "It is 
always so interesting talking to you When I am 
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with your sisters, it is always children " It 
was a different kind of lifestyle 

My dad, I think, had assumed that all of us 
would marry and have a family You received a 
college education to work before you were 
married and m case something happened to your 
husband and then you would have something to 
fall back on It was assumed that you would 
quit work and raise a family 

I am sure there is always some concern m 
his mind about that, but, again, he takes a lot 
of pride m what I did He was most excited 
when I became appointments secretary to the 
governor He took me shopping because I had to 
look like an officeholder of some kind I think 
he was favorable toward Jerry Brown initially 
just because I was working for him 
There was not a basic lack of support 
No My mother is the kind of person who will 
support you, no matter what She will say, "You 
don't have to do something just for us Just do 
it " She used to worry that I was working too 
hard m school I once teased her as I was 
finishing up my doctorate that I might go to law 
school "Don't you think you have had enough 
education 7 Or shouldn't you take a break before 
you do 7 " That kind of thing She takes us as 
we are, whereas my dad was always pushing I 
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can remember coming home with all "As," except 
for two "Bs" and it was, "Why did you get the 
two 'Bs'?" 

Then you moved to the Claremont Graduate School, 
keeping the same focus of interest, right? 

Right American history My master's thesis 
was on the Lincoln-Roosevelt Republican League 
and the 1910 gubernatorial election That was 
definitely m the political vein and reform 
movements twentieth century U S [history] 

And my dissertation was on the California 
Democratic Council In studying with [W ] John 
Niven, I was able to focus on a lot of American 
social history and twentieth century U S 
[history] 

I also picked up a second field in Greek 
and Roman history I have been fascinated with 
the past and what it means for the present and 
for the future I have enjoyed it That is why 

I love history It is fascinating I did a 

third field in Afro-American history I think 
that was part of my interest in the civil rights 
movements and American social history 
By the time you finished at the Graduate School, 
your goal was to be a college teacher 
Yes I had given up the peace corps to go to 
graduate school One of these days I might do 
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that When I retire, I have lots of things I 
can do 

You figured that you would teach in American 
social history 

Right That was my interest In my last year 
of working on my Ph D , I taught at Cal State 
L A [California State University, Los Angeles] 
Although the first course I taught was western 
civilization because that is what they needed 
Western civilization from prehistoric to 1300 in 
ten weeks 

How did you like teaching 7 
I loved it I really did 
Were your classes big 7 

About forty to forty-five students I am sure 
today the Cal state [California State 
University] system has larger classes than they 
did then In the UC [University of California] 
system you can easily get lecture courses of 
eight hundred students I really enjoyed 
teaching and interacting with students I 
tended to do a discussion-type thing rather than 
just straight lecture because I wanted to 
involve them My concern was getting them to 
think I didn't do factual exams I did essay 
tests I had them do papers I had them do 
presentations in class 
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This was part time while you were still a 
graduate student 7 

In fact, the quarter I actually finished writing 
the dissertation I was teaching three classes 
I would get home at nine o'clock at night, 
prepare for class then work on the dissertation 
and then I would go the next day for an 8 A M 
class 

Your first full-time appointment was at San 
Diego State [University] 

It was at San Diego State 

Let's put that in time We are now in 1972 
Exactly I had actually finished the 
dissertation m June of '72, but it was two 
weeks late m terms of being able to graduate 
So it is a '73 degree Knox had been asked by 
somebody at San Diego State University to come 
and talk about oral history because they were 
interested in doing something He said, "Let me 
bring Carlotta Herman along because she knows 
this as well " 

We were talking about it to some of the 
history faculty They asked me if I would be 
willing to come and teach Knox was already 
employed and didn't have the time to do that I 
was hired to develop an oral history class and 
program at San Diego State I also taught the 
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American civilization course and did courses m 
American feminism At Cal State L A , in the 
American Studies Department, I had taught a 
course on American feminism 

So that had started from the beginning Your 

interest in that 

Yes 

Then you went to Pomona College 
That was the fall of '74 It was at the same 
time we were working on Jerry Brown's campaign 
for governor 

And then your life changed 
Right 

Let's go back a little bit over the kinds of 
party things you had done right up to that 
moment When you were at Immaculate Heart, you 
were head of the Democratic club 
Yes I actually formed the Young Democrats 
Because there was not one when I went there I 
was very interested I said, "If there isn't 
one, I will start one " We looked for a faculty 
adviser, and Knox agreed to be our adviser We 
then became affliated with the California 
Federation of Young Democrats I was elected 
recording secretary for (Region III of) the 
federation for one year We would attend the 
annual Young Democrat conventions and the 
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California Democratic Council conventions We 
would have speakers on campus and help get out 
the vote One of our members who was secretary 
lived in Riverside and had worked for John [V ] 
Tunney for Congress When Tunney ran for 
reelection m '66, four of us went out there and 
spent two days working on his campaign 
That must have been very interesting 
Oh, it was His office was located in the 
Mission Inn He came (he was back from 
Washington [DC] that weekend) There was a 
little breakfast gathering He said how much he 
needed the support We went through the phone 
books and updated voter registration lists 

One of the most interesting things I got to 
do as president of the Young Democrats was to 
introduce [Governor Edmund G ] Pat Brown [Sr ] 
when he came to Immaculate Heart College during 
his 1966 reelection campaign 
That was the first you had met him^ 

That was the first time I had met him And that 
was the first time I had really given a public 
speech I hated to get up in front of a 
classroom or anything Knox said, "As president 
of the Young Democrats, I think you should 
introduce the governor " I said "Oh no I 
think as a faculty member you should " 
[Laughter] He said, "No You should " I wrote 
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out my speech and had it all prepared 
Fortunately, there was a podium that I could 
stand behind so no one could see my legs 
shaking My parents wouldn't even come because 
they didn't want to make me nervous I said, 
"There are 500 people You are not going to 
make a fool of yourself " I got through that 
fine In fact, the governor enjoyed the 
introduction The president of the school said, 
"You know, I didn't know she had it in her " I 
proved something 

During that time I worked on campaigns 
In '64 I worked on the Johnson campaign doing 
Get-Out-The-Vote work I worked on Pat Brown's 

campaign In 1968 when I was at the Claremont 
Graduate School, I was m charge of Students for 
[U S Senator Robert F ] Kennedy at the 
colleges I was also active with the Pomona 
Valley Democrats for Kennedy We did some 
receptions for Robert Kennedy and helped with 
Get-Out-The-Vote 

And also went down to Riverside for a 
reception for him the day after the Oregon 
primary, which he had lost That made 
California all the more important It was going 
to be a reception and they needed hostesses It 
turned out to be such a huge crowd in Riverside 
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at the Municipal Auditorium, he just went out on 
stage and gave a talk It was fascinating, 
because you could feel that if he had said to 
people, "Kneel down and bow," they would have 
It was like he had the audience eating out of 
his hand Afterwards, everybody rushed to the 
stage I thought to myself at that time, "My 
God, somebody could just walk up and stick a gun 
m him " Which is what happened a week later 
He was very charismatic, you think 9 
Oh, he was Extremely so I think even more so 
than Jack Kennedy m some ways 

What was the mood 9 Were you in Los Angeles at 
that point 9 

Actually, my roommate at the Graduate School 
dorms and her fiance were going back to Indiana 
to be married A fellow history student and I 
took them to Los Angeles International Airport 
We were going over to the Ambassador [Hotel] for 
the party and had the radio on and heard his 
speech and then heard the shots 

When we went over there, the last ambulance 
was just leaving It was just chaotic You 
went into the ballroom and some people were m 
shock Others were crying I remember my 
friend asking, "Do you want a drink 9 " I said, 
"Sure " He brought me a double scotch, and I 
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never drink scotch I get sick on it It 
tasted like water It had no effect whatsoever 
By the time you got there, which was fairly 
fast, there was no one controlling who went m 
or out 9 

No They were not The ambulances had left, so 
there was not any reason for them to do that 
But they were not entirely sure how many people 
were involved 

No They were not That is true 

Was there a tremendous mood of elation at that 

time thinking that Kennedy really could take the 

convention 9 

I think so At the colleges there was division 
among the students because [U S Senator Eugene 
J ] McCarthy was a strong candidate among some 
of them, especially among the most liberal 
group and a sense that Bobby Kennedy had come 
in late But I think there was a real sense 
that Kennedy could win the convention and then 
would beat [Richard M ] Nixon Very definitely 
I remember after Bobby Kennedy's 
assassination I was going through a kind of soul 
searching myself Whether I should continue 
with the graduate degree or just go become a 
social worker or do something Your leaders— 
John Kennedy, Martin Luther King, and Robert 
Kennedy—had all been taken away If something 
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was to be done, it was going to be individuals 
carrying on I finally concluded that really 
the best way was through education What you 
needed to do was help open people's minds so 
that you didn't have that kind of hatred So 
that is when I firmly decided to stick with 
teaching 

That must have been a shock, thinking of how 
much you thought of John Kennedy and then being 
m Robert [Kennedy's campaign ] Having all 
these things happen when you were young, it must 
have been a real blow 

Yes It made a great impression John 
Kennedy's death did, too That is one reason 
why I became that much more interested in 
politics and reform movements For a year after 
John Kennedy's death, I was depressed, and it 
used to worry my mother With Robert Kennedy it 
was the second time, and I was just felt empty 
There was not a lot of motivation It was just 
a very hollow feeling Working on [Vice 
President] Hubert [H ] Humphrey's campaign was 
the hardest thing to do because I had been so 
fond of Bobby Kennedy Hubert Humphrey was a 
good politician, he was good on the issues but 
he had just no appeal to me All I could say 
was, "Robert Kennedy would have worked for 
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Humphrey had he lost the election " Then we 
worked m 1972 on [Congressman] George [E ] 
Brown's [Jr J campaign for congress 
How did you get involved with that^ 

Knox had known George Brown for a number of 
years When Knox ran for congress m 1962 he 
along with all the other Democratic nominees 
from California, were flown back to Washington 
Reapportionment had occurred, and Kennedy was 
not getting his program through m congress So 
they were looking for additional Democratic 
representatives from California Knox sat next 
to George on the plane back to Washington 
George had been m the [California] Assembly 
George was going to win because he was in a 
heavily Democratic area Knox was in the 
Twenty-fourth Congressional [District], which 
went from San Marino to Claremont [Congressman 
Glenard] Glen [P ] Lipscomb was the incumbent, 
and it was very Republican Knox knew he was 
not going to win but he thought it would be a 
great opportunity They met there and became 
friends 

When George Brown went out of congress 
after his loss to John Tunney in the primary for 
U S Senate in 1970 Immaculate Heart College 
hired George Brown to teach a course They 
became close there George asked Knox to become 
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involved in the campaign I did, as well In 
fact, I helped write some position papers on 
women's issues for George The night of the 
primary was two nights before our wedding So 
we wrote our wedding ceremony that night at 
campaign headquarters because it was a very 
tight race In fact, we didn't know until the 
wee hours of the morning, about 4AM, that 
George had indeed won This would have been the 
sixth of June then two days later, on June 8, 
we were married George and Rowena [Brown] came 
to our wedding He was the nominee for 
congress 

What kinds of issues did you address 7 Do you 
remember what you did for him m terms of 
women's issues 7 What were some of them 7 
Enid, that's a good question 
If you have that, you might look that up 
I'll have to look and see 

It would be interesting to see what you felt 
needed to be talked about then We are talking 
about '72 How that looks later and then 
today 

Yes One of my involvements with Jerry Brown's 
campaign was coordinator of women's issues 
That is what I was coming to next Maybe you do 
remember more of that Of course, that is very 
close Maybe there was not much difference 
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For George, it was probably one or two pieces 
for a congressional campaign, whereas with 
Jerry, we were coming up with position papers 
What was his stand on certain issues 7 On 
abortion At that time, it was basically 
respect for the woman's right to choose We 
talked about the Equal Rights Amendment, women 
being appointed That kind of thing 
How did he, or someone, happen to ask you to do 
that 7 

That is an interesting story m of itself You 
can see at points how Knox and his involvement 
played a major role m my being involved The 
chair of the history and political science 
department at Immaculate Heart after Knox was 
Mary Jean Pew She had worked on Jerry's 
campaign when he ran for secretary of state and 
did some work m his office She was dating and 
finally married his press secretary, [Douglas] 
Doug Fagan Mary Jean and Doug were married in 
the spring of 1973 We went to Mary Jean's 
wedding That is where we first met Jerry We 
had met a lot of the people around him, 

[Thomas] Tom Quinn, Doug Fagan and others We 
were very impressed with the quality of the 
people that he had around him Their 
brightness, their sense of issues their 
capabilities I can remember at that time not 
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being all that turned on to Jerry Brown, and 
thinking of him as arrogant Just not getting a 
real sense of him 
Did he seem kind of cold 7 

Cold Arrogant We did meet him at their 
wedding reception Knox had told him that I was 
very upset about an article m the [“ Los Angeles ] 
Times that listed his campaign staff and didn't 
show many women 
, Side A] 
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Jerry is the kind of person who, if you disagree 
with him or you present a contrary idea, he gets 
very excited Whereas if you go along with him, 
he is kind of bored by it But if someone 
challenges him, it really turns him on, and he 
gets interested in that person We can talk 
about this later 

As a matter of fact there were times he 
would ask me to go talk to somebody whom he met 
and considered him or her for an appointment 
because he was really interested because they 
had this idea He really was turned on to 
people who had different ideas and challenged 
him 

Almost bored if you just went along with him 9 
Exactly So I expressed my concern Both of us 
were asked to be involved in the campaign In 
the fall of 1973 m October there was a major 
issues conference for the campaign in Montecito 
at the Immaculate Heart sisters' little retreat 
at Casa Maria Knox was one of four people 
putting together issues Education was one of 
them Transportation is one I forget the 
other two 

It was a Fnday-to-Sunday event Just 
going over the issues What were they 9 What 
possible positions Jerry, at the time, it was 
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my first real contact with his brilliance His 
ability to ask questions, hone into the center 
of something and yet see all aspects of it And 
really see the mind at work I think he was 
certainly not just the most intellectual, but 
probably the most brilliant governor we've had, 
in terms of real talent, intellect and great 
mind That was one early involvement in the 
campaign before the primary really got under 
way 

So you observed this meeting^ 

Observed it I was taking part in it m 
discussions and helped Knox a little bit on the 
paper During the primary I gave speeches in 
Orange County for the governor because we were 
living on Balboa Island 

When did you move from Claremont to Balboa^ 

When Knox and I were married June 8, 1972 
Knox was already living on Balboa Island When 
we were married, I gave up the house I was 
renting m Claremont and went down to Balboa 
That is when I started teaching at San Diego 
State University 

In fact, I was at San Diego State when I 
began work on Jerry's campaign It was not 
until the fall of the campaign that we moved to 
Claremont I also helped out m San Diego, 
doing some speeches and on some major activities 
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that were there In the general election, I 
became coordinator for women's issues for the 
campaign 

Did Jerry Brown ask you to do that or did 
someone on his staff ask you to do that 7 
It was probably Tom Quinn who actually came and 
asked me to do that 

But he had obviously discussed it with Brown 
Right It was important to them that women's 
issues be focused on 
What did you put your mind to*? 

To developing positions for him Figuring out 
what should be done What were the important 
issues for women at the time 7 Developing 
position papers on them Then a lot of letters 
would come m asking his position on something 
So you would draft a response, usually based on 
what we had After drafting position papers 
Jerry would basically sign off on [them] Then 
you knew what you could respond to 
What you would be entitled to say 7 
Yes 

When you drew up whatever you submitted to him, 
draft position papers or whatever, would you 
write those in terms of being totally frank 7 
"This is what I think this is all about " Or 
would you write it m terms of what kind of flak 
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he was going to have to take 7 What was the 
order of events 7 

The order of priorities for me was one, what 
should he really say on these matters Then you 
temper it with how it is said and making sure 
that you didn't overstep it in the way of making 
it too controversial 

Was that acceptable to him to get it m that 
form 7 

Yes He would be concerned that it didn't go 
too far I mean that it was not overstated and 
something you would have to backpaddle on But 
he also was very committed to those issues It 
was just making sure we phrased it in a way to 
make it positive for women but would not turn 
off those who were not strong on those issues 
Now something like the abortion issue It must 
have been very difficult because of his 
background and your background too Did he 
ever talk about 7 Did you and he ever have a 
discussion about that 7 

A little bit Both of us, on a personal level, 
didn't favor abortion, but felt that there was 
this right to choose It is something a woman 
had to make on an individual basis This was 
tricky given his religion But this was the way 
it should be And m some ways it also showed a 
little independence There is always a concern 
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among voters with a Catholic in office that the 
church was dictating what was said and thought 
In a way, pragmatically, that had its advantage 
How did he feel about family planning 7 
We didn't get into that 

He was not forced to get into that, as a 

governor 

No He wasn't 

Any other particular things about women 7 He 
obviously seemed to be interested m getting 
women onto commissions Initially, he wasn't 
necessarily starting from there Do you think 
he changed 7 Because you speak of your 
conversation with him 

I think when people challenged him m that way, 
it made him more sensitive Obviously, my 
raising something with him, initially, made them 
more sensitive about the involvement of women m 
the campaign So they did have a woman working 
on women's issues Mary Jean's position was 
made more known There were some other women 
brought into the campaign But the chief people 
in the campaign were Tom Quinn, Doug Fagan and 
Richard Mallin Those were the major players, 
m terms of policy issues Mary Jean was 
involved with them as well 
Were you doing this mostly as a volunteer 7 
A volunteer I went to the headquarters office 
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in Los Angeles I didn't spend full time on it 
Knox was on a sabbatical and so he spent quite 
a bit of time as county coordinator for the 
campaign That included all counties statewide 
It involved getting volunteers, helping with 
appearances To some degree, that would involve 
[Kathleen] Kathy Brown Rice, Jerry's sister 
She would do a lot of speaking on his behalf 
When did you first meet her 0 

I first met her during the campaign Knox and I 
went with her to Coronado for a trip when she 
was meeting at a coffee with women We would 
sit down with her and help prepare her on some 
of the issues and help to write up a 
biographical statement and talk about what she 
would say 

This is something that probably should be 
sealed It is one story that Knox and I 
remember because he was sitting there asking her 
questions to get information about her so that 
we could put something together He said, "How 
did you and Jeep meet 0 " That was her husband 
George Rice Jeep was his nickname "Why did 
you get married 0 " She said, "We had to " 
[Laughter] "And we eloped And the parents 
weren't too happy about it " [Laughter] We 
said, "Kathy, I don't think you should say that 
if you are asked " 
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That is interesting that she would be that open 
with you It says something about her 
Yes It says quite a bit about her 
Does she have a good sense of humor 9 
She has a wonderful sense of humor And she is 
a very warm person Whereas, Jerry is much more 
like Bernice [Brown] Much colder, austere 
Kathy is much more like her dad, Pat Outgoing, 
friendly She would not slap you on the back 
but, in a more slightly subdued feminine way 
like that She has a lot of personality 
Laughs a lot Very bright, too Extremely 
bright 

So it wasn't one having the brains and the other 
being the gadfly 9 
No 

The contrast must have been pretty striking to 
you when you got to know her 
Yes [Laughter] 

Did you ever wonder whether she was the one who 
ought to be running for office 9 
No At that time, I didn't know her well 
enough Now, that she is running for treasurer, 
she is an exciting candidate I think she is a 
potential governor 

Times have changed Women have more 
opportunities 
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Exactly I think she might be even a more 
successful governor than Jerry if she were 
ultimately elected to that office because of the 
"people sense" and the ability to relate to 
people, get along, and cross a lot of different 
groups 

I have heard this comment before that Jerry 
Brown is much more like his mother, m 
personality What was Mrs Brown like at that 
time 9 Is she quiet 9 

She is more quiet, but she is very strong on her 
views She speaks her mind very definitely, but 
she is much more reserved Not that outgoing 
You kind of get the sense that she goes to these 
events because she has to, not because it is the 
kind of thing she really enjoys doing I think 
for Jerry, too Some of that campaigning was 
not something that he really enjoyed It was 
what you did m order to get elected 

Certainly, you like the response that you 
get And he was very good m a crowd He was 
also excellent one-on-one That is sometimes 
where he could really get through to people, 
especially when he was governor I would have a 
lot of business people—friends on the board of 
fellows at Claremont [Graduate School and 
University Center]—say, "Gee, I was m the 
sauna with the governor, and, you know, he is 
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a really nice guy He is not crazy His ideas 
are not that far out He makes a lot of sense 
He is a reasonable person " In those one-on-one 
situations, he really could get across his 
point In a general sense, m the right setting 
with an audience, he could as well Sometimes 
he was a very good speaker Other times he 
would drag on and on and might not have prepared 
his remarks as well He did not use a lot of 
prepared remarks 

You are talking about campaigning 

Yes And then when he was governor, just giving 

speeches 

At that time do you think, he was particularly 
close to his mother 9 

I think they have always been close That is 

the impression one has 

How did he view his father 9 

I think there were mixed things You picked it 
up from Pat Brown He would phone me up and 
say, "You know, Jerry should be doing this Or 
I am hearing this Why don't you tell him He 
never listens to me " That kind of thing You 
felt Jerry was very much establishing his own 
independence, being governor m the way that he 
wanted to be I think the stand he took on 
Caryl Chessman I think his dad's personality 
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was very different and not his personality I 
think there was a basic respect, but there was 
also disagreement m style and perhaps on some 
of the issues I think Jerry was more 
independent, and Pat would be more the 
politician Let's kind of smooth the waters and 
compromise Jerry could take a more independent 
stand 

Did you ever have any indication that Jerry 
Brown had any influence on his father m the 
Caryl Chessman question 7 
I never really got into it with him 
There has been speculation about his presence 
and how much that influenced his father on the 
death penalty 

The sense that I have from just general 
conversations one might have had in the 
administration was that it did have an impact on 
his dad 

Well, the campaign was exciting You had in 
[Controller] Houston [I ] Flournoy, a fairly 
liberal Republican opponent How was he viewed 
and how the campaign against him was going 7 
I had a sense from the way in which the campaign 
was run that we weren't trying to rock the boat 
That you had a Democratic majority of voters 
If you could not get into anything too 
controversial, then that was probably the best 
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strategy What we tried to do with Democratic 
voters was to focus in, interestingly, on 
appointments The difference between Jerry 
Brown and Hugh Flournoy—I can't remember what 
issues we might pick—the one thing we always 
came to was that they might be similar on some 
issues, but Jerry Brown would be very different 
in the appointments he made That was where it 
was really important to have Jerry Brown as 
governor 

Because these people would have power, plus they 
would be the people the voters would want there 9 
They would tend to be the more liberal people 
More the kind of people they would want They 
would be more democratic 

That is an interesting argument Do you think 
it worked 9 

I think it did with the people to whom we were 
able to communicate that And I know m 
conversations with individuals that carried some 
weight I certainly think when [Thomas F ] 
Bradley ran against [Attorney General George C ] 
Deukmejian the first time, for many Democrats, 
even though they were not totally taken with 
Bradley and for those who might have been 
concerned about a black as governor and had some 
racism m them, the fact that the appointments 
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would change And that it was a conservative 
governor who you knew you were getting [with 
Deukmejlan] 

That certainly was a major thing I was 
sad that Jerry was not elected to the [U S ] 
senate, but I felt even worse when Bradley 
didn't win because it meant seven years of hard 
work being reversed in some ways 
So, Carlotta, you honestly think that the voter 
thinks about that'? 

I don't know, Enid I only talked to a small 
number I think it is the people who are 
active who would do that I don't think the 
average voter thinks about that as much I 
think they will look more at the general stand 
But the politically active group knows what it 
means 

Yes Absolutely 

That is an interesting question I wonder 
whether that sometimes could be used in a 
campaign 

I think it can Maybe after you have had a 
tough primary or people are not overly enthused 
about who the nominee is, then I think among 
some of the stronger party people, it could be a 
very effective argument 

How much did the Nixon debacle affect the 


election”? 
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I really can't say I think one of the things 

that was helpful to Jerry was a good government 

type thing He had gotten Proposition 9 through 

1 

as secretary of state That had a lot of 
attention and that carried on to the campaign 
And certainly with Watergate, there may have 
been some linkages there 

And, also, the Pat Brown [connection] 

Jerry even though he might not have been as 
close to his dad, he certainly didn't resist his 
dad campaigning in certain areas They sent Pat 
to where he had a strong base and to the kinds 
of groups who really loved him Pat went to 
Riverside He went to the desert He went out 
to San Bernardino Some of the older groups 
Pat was really very helpful to Jerry because he 
could phone up people and they would say "I 
don't know Jerry I don't like him But I will 
vote for him for you, Pat ” That was some of 
the carryover 

How formidable did people view Flournoy, 
actually, as an opponent 7 

I think the campaign felt it was a tight race 
and that he was a formidable opponent 


1 Proposition 9 (Political Reform Act), June 1974 
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That was from the beginning 7 Do you think that 
sustained itself 7 

I think it sustained itself The race got even 
tighter 

It fell to Flournoy to be the candidate As I 
recall, that was the choice that was there He 
is a fairly liberal person That might have 
made it a little tougher to make the argument 
against him 
Yes It was 

Do you recall watching Flournoy and Brown 7 
Weren't they together a couple of times 7 
They were together a couple of times But I 
don't really have any recollection of that 
Well, you walked up to election night and what 
did you think would happen that night 7 
We thought that Jerry would win We were 
certainly hopeful about that The campaign 
party was at the Los Angeles Convention Center 
There were some upstairs rooms where some of us 
could gather, as well as the mam ballroom A 
lot of excitement when Jerry came down to give 
his acceptance speech 

Where was the party headquartered for the 
primary election 7 

The Universal City Sheraton was used for the 
primary party We were upstairs watching some 
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of the returns come m a little bit with some of 
the campaign people We spent most of our time 
downstairs in the ballroom 

I can't recall how the general election returns 
began to come in Was it favorable at first 9 
You know, Enid, I can't remember either I 
think it may have been more favorable to 
Flournoy because of the absentee ballots Then 
as the evening wore on, it was better and better 
for Jerry Almost the whole time at the party 
it was upbeat and positive A real sense of a 
victory party I don't think we really felt 
that he was going to lose 

Did you see enough of Jerry Brown hit or miss 
through that evening, to get any idea of how he 
was reacting 9 Was he intensely watching this 9 
We were not up with him where he was watching 
Did he tend to be pretty cool m those kinds of 
situations 9 Did he get excited when there was 
an election on the line 9 

Since I didn't watch him, it is hard to say He 
is able to keep his cool but he also can get 
very into things I am sure there was a lot of 
pacing the room and that kind of thing 
How late was it when he came down and spoke 9 
I don't think it was until eleven at night or 
something like that 
Did Flournoy concede 9 
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I can't remember either 

So Brown came down and made a statement 
Everybody was shouting, screaming, dancing 
The family was there 

The family was there on stage with him Tom 
Quinn was on stage with him Largely family I 
forget which party leaders Tom Hayden and Jane 
Fonda were there I don't know if the other 
candidates were there, Democratic ones I can't 
remember whether there was one campaign 
headquarters kind of party thing 
I am trying to remember if there were any ballot 
issues m '74** 

In '74, there was the Stanislaus River 
initiative m terms of whether that should be 
dammed or not It lost The new Melones Dam 
issue Jerry came out against the dam and m 
support of preserving that Environmental 
issues were probably one of the stronger points 
in that campaign 

You didn't feel that there was a ballot issue 
that would swing it 

No It was not like the gun control initiative 
with Bradley and Deukmejian six years ago I 
think that hurt Bradley tremendously because it 
brought out the voters who would tend to oppose 
him and the voters who would be most nervous 
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about a black as governor I have speculated 
that if that initiative had not been on the 
ballot that Bradley may well have won the 
election It was that close a vote, and the 
turnout on that initiative was so strong 
All right Here it is He has won How much 
thought had ever gone into what happens next 7 
You are going to have a complete change from a 
Republican to a Democrat It is a whole new 
ball game There isn't a transition from a 
Democrat to a Democrat 

Exactly The next day, the governor and the key 
campaign staff were working on the transition 
I remember, about three days later, I was in the 
office of a woman attorney, Blanche Bersch I 
was trying to get some names of people, 
following up with some women just on my own I 
got a call from the governor—they had tracked 
me down there—and he asked to meet with me He 
asked me over the phone, "How do you feel about 
women's issues 7 If it was between what the 
women wanted and what I said, where would your 
loyalties be 7 " I said, "To you " He said, 
"Would you work with me on the transition team 
recruiting women into government 7 " I said, "I 
suppose so " He said, "Come to the house at 
such-and-such time this afternoon " I did 
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[J Anthony] Tony Kline was the 
appointments secretary during the transition 
He was really the person working on appointments 
and one of the transition people Gray Davis, 
who had lost the race for treasurer in the 
primary, had been brought m to the general 
election campaign and played a very key role in 
the general election campaign He was a member 
of the transition team As was Quinn and 
Mallin Jacques Barzaghi was very much present 
and evident 

And Jerry, in the appointments area, showed 
early an interest in women and minorities I 
was asked to recruit women Leonard Grimes, who 
was black, was asked to work on finding blacks 
for appointments Herman Sillas, a Chicano 
attorney, was asked to work on the Chicano 
community Florence Kong was later brought m 
by Herman Sillas to work the Asian community and 
help identify people 

How about Native Americans^ Did he have 
somebody work on that^ 

No They were such a small group 
I noted that somewhat later he did do that 
He did We did bring in someone later on during 
the administration and paid a lot more attention 
to that There was a liaison on Native 


Americans 
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My 30 b then was to go out and recruit women 
into government I relied on the women I had 
met during the campaign I had been very 
involved with the National Women's Political 
Caucus m Orange County I picked up the 
contacts there I had contacts in L A 
Were you getting names at that point 7 
From the organizations In fact, during the 
campaign, the California Elected Women 
[California Elected Women's Association for 
Education and Research] had gotten involved with 
Jerry as a candidate, and he gave a speech to 
them I had been there and met some of the 
people I phoned them up Jerry had some 
people he wanted me to work with I ^ust went 
out and developed contacts 

I dealt with the State Commission on the 
Status of Women because they obviously knew some 
people What was very interesting during this 
time was I met with some of women's groups—and 
the Commission on the Status of Women had helped 
to get together a group of women—and we had 
been given a list of all appointive positions 
that existed in the state and which ones were 
vacant 

You already had that 

That was one of the first things they got during 
the transition period People like Gray and 
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Tony were working with [Governor Ronald] 

Reagan's counterparts, [Edwin] Meese [III] and 
others, on the mechanics of the transition 

There was a base that was allocated for us 
in Sacramento There was an office m the Los 
Angeles state building that was assigned for the 
transition team There were times when I would 
go up to Sacramento, and there were times when 
it was just going into the L A office You 
were making phone calls from home or whatever 
And then making trips 
It was organized chaos 9 

Yes In many ways, but it really was fairly 
well organized And I was teaching full time 
at the time I couldn't just drop everything 
and work on the transition 

One of the interesting things as I met with 
some women's groups, particularly the meeting 
the Commission of the Status of Women had helped 
organize, was that when I laid out this list of 
appointments their mouths just fell open They 
had never been able to get a list of all the 
positions from Reagan, had never been able to 
know which ones were vacant There was no 
outreach, really, m the Reagan administration 
And that was one of the major changes, real 
reaching out And, to a variety of 
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constituencies and going out and seeking people 
for appointed positions, be it on a board that 
met every two months or a full-time position 
Brown had told these people and you knew that 
this was what they should do 
Yes 

So this was one of the first decisions he made 7 
Yes We would meet periodically and go over 
names that I had been given And what positions 
there were and who wanted things Could we find 
a woman for this kind of thing 7 

It did turn out in some of his first 
appointments, again, Tony Kline was in charge of 
appointments during transition in helping to get 
a cabinet, that Jerry identified some people 
himself He knew Rose [E ] Bird He appointed 
her to Secretary of Agriculture and Consumer 
Services 

How had he known her 7 As a lawyer 7 
They were at Berkeley [University of California, 
Berkeley] together In law school At Boalt 
[Hall] they knew one another They had kept up 
with each other He thought that she was 
terribly bright and able He consulted with her 
during the campaign She was helping him on 
some matters during the transition I remember 
him saying, "You should meet Rose Bird You 
should ask her about some names " 


Then Clare 
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Dedrick's name He was looking for a woman, and 
they were looking for an environmentalist m the 
Resources Agency She was president of, or had 
been, or very involved with, the Sierra Club 
She had been a Republican They identified her 
How much information were you getting at this 
point 7 This must have been kind of frantic 
You would go to these organizations and talk to 
your contacts and get names How much 
information on that person would you have 7 
It would vary A lot of the times we were 
just getting names and information about them 
and collecting that Resumes were coming I 
might have a little paragraph that I might do or 
that somebody would have given me that you could 
go over Then some people would even give you 
their resumes If they looked very good you 
would ask them for a resume Of course, resumes 
were coming in by the thousands 
If you saw somebody with potential, you would 
ask them 7 

Exactly You would say to Jerry or Tony, "Here 
is someone who I think is really good " In my 
own situation, Jacques Barzaghi said one day, 
"What are you going to do 7 " I said, "Nothing 
I am very happy teaching " He said, "I don't 
know I think you will be m the 
administration " I said, "No " 
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In one meeting I had with Jerry going over 
some people, he said, "What do you want to do m 
the administration 9 " I said, "Jerry, I don't 
think I want to do anything I am very happy 
teaching I would be happy to continue m 
appointments in some way I have enjoyed that ” 
He said, "Would you be my appointments 
secretary 9 " 

That's how he asked you 9 

Yes I said, "Let me think about it " 

When was that, Carlotta 9 
Probably in December 

Because you were a transition person working on 
women And time was marching on 
It would have been sometime in December 
Were you stunned 9 

Yes And it was unexpected Of course, I went 
home and told Knox He said, "I think you 
probably should do it ” I said, "Wait a minute 
I am beginning to get an inkling of what this 
is It is a very demanding job It is a very 
hard job Finding these people, I don't have a 
lot of experience in that Everybody wants 
something It is going to be one of the 
hardest, most awful jobs in the whole 
administration And I really love teaching 
That is what I have trained myself for " 
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Had you thought about what it is like when 
people don 7 t get an appointment 9 
[Laughter] No I had not I really struggled 
with this decision People find this hard to 
believe Because they think that if you are 
offered a position in government, of course you 
are going to take it Particularly if you had 
the political interests I did At one time I 
had wanted to run for office Then I remembered 
deciding that it would be nicer to be appointed, 
and I would love to be Secretary of Health, 
Education and Welfare m Washington one day 

Bottom line, I decided that I could go back 
to teaching, that this opportunity seldom comes 
and I might as well take advantage of it I 
asked Pomona College for a leave of absence, 
which they granted for one semester I had only 
been teaching there one semester They had 
never done that before Then came the time of 
deciding to continue with appointments or go 
back to Pomona 
Was that a hard choice 9 

It was hard, but I was really enjoying what I 
was doing Also, we couldn't make all the 
appointments in six months time One goes in 
thinking, "Oh, in six months, we will get all 
the agencies We will fill these boards " It 
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is a never-ending task It took a lot longer to 
make many of the appointments 
I genuinely can understand why you were torn 
You had landed at Pomona College, a good, 
liberal arts college, in a good position You 
were m women's studies m the history 
department, at a time just when women's studies 
were just taking off It was a real 
opportunity 

I had been hired to start a women's studies 
program Not a department, but to do it 
collegewide 

And the vestiges of that are still around 
I know That was exciting to me The women's 
issues were very important to me as a woman and 
for what I believed m I thought there was a 
lot I could do I loved teaching We lived 
five blocks from campus We had just bought a 
home It was great Why do you want to make a 
change 9 One could be on a board or a 
commission We thought that would be nice to 
do 

What kind of advice was your husband giving you 
at that point 9 
Take it 

He didn't have any second thoughts 

He didn't have any second thoughts He talked 

it through with me He said, "It is an 
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important job You will be one of the most 
powerful people m Sacramento You have to do 
this H At the same time, he was wondering what 
he was going to be doing 

He was a history professor at Immaculate Heart 
College In those days, people didn't do that 
as much—one person working one place and one 
person working another—what was the game plan 9 
The game plan was for him to go to Sacramento 
as well He was interested m being education 
adviser to Jerry 

He worked on that in the campaign 9 
In the general election Knox was director of 
organization for the campaign, but he had also 
helped on education issues He wanted to do 
that Jerry never did have an education adviser 
as other governors had had Jerry also had this 
feeling about two people from the same family 
working in government and felt if I held a 
position, that should be it for the family 
That didn't come across totally clearly at the 
time We should have gotten that resolved 
before I became appointments secretary Which 
it wasn't 

Once I became appointments secretary it was 
much harder to find something for Knox Every 
time I went up to Sacramento, Knox stayed in 
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Claremont because he was still teaching at 
Immaculate Heart College through the winter 
quarter Every time I would come home on the 
weekends he would say, "So what's happening 7 
What is Jerry going to do 7 " It would always be 
very tense 

Finally, I would just go to other people 
Leroy Chatfield was Director of Administration 
I said, "Leroy, I don't feel I can deal with 
this There is a conflict of interest But 
Knox is really concerned " Leroy ran some 
interference What finally happened was that 
there was this position in the Department of 
Parks and Recreation as the Director of the 
State Office of Historic Preservation Clare 
Dednck was willing to hire Knox into it, but at 
a reduced salary Minimum salary 
Was that part of this attitude 7 That he wanted 
to downplay it 7 

That was definitely Jerry's attitude 
That is ironic 
It really is 

Your husband had been an active party person 
Yes And he had put more time into the campaign 
than I had He was a little concerned and hurt 
And it caused some tension 

When was it he was finally appointed to that 7 
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It was in April in 1975 It was a five-person 
office, and he made it into a twenty-five-person 
office He really built it up tremendously It 
was a temporary appointment Ultimately, they 
wanted to make it civil service It got into 
the papers 

He was the State Historic Preservation Officer 
Right And the Director of the State Office for 
Historic Preservation The State Historic 
Preservation Officer didn't have to be the 
Director of the State Office of Historic 
Preservation It was a titled position rather 
than a paid position 

But Dednck had the power to give him that 
And Jerry approved it That was passed, much to 
our delight Then we bought the home m 
Sacramento 

I gather that Knox liked that kind of work 
He loved it He was an historian, but he had 
not trained in historic preservation That was 
really a new field You know from oral history, 
how you and Knox were pioneers in that, and 
myself for a couple of years after you This 
was a new field, just like oral history was 
Due to his interest m ancient history, he knew 
a lot about archaeology and architecture He 
really picked up a lot and made it a really 
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visible office He made a name for it, for 
himself, and for California 

Well, that was close, wasn't it 7 To solve that 
problem once you were in place 
It was very difficult 

People didn't get far with Jerry Brown if he 
made his mind up 9 

Later on there were people who came and whose 
spouses were in government Jerry was never 
comfortable with it, but he began to tolerate 
it He also became more aware of the dual- 
career families He was naive on that He 
didn't need a lot of money on which to live 
Combined you were earning more than he was 
that bothered him You were on the public 
payroll You could understand some of his 
feelings, and yet, being a bachelor, naturally, 
there was no conception of a working couple and 
two careers 

What was your starting salary 9 

Around $33,000 Almost triple what X made as a 
college professor, so I thought it was great 
You didn't have to convince me that psychic 
income would supplement it Obviously, it was a 
great improvement over what I was making And 
that makes it hard when you leave an 
administration to go back to teaching Your 
salary is very different 
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But, m retrospect, if we had known the 
situation, we would have insisted that Knox's 
situation be worked out beforehand 
But you really couldn't anticipate it 
We could not anticipate it You don't think as 
much at the time, ’‘Oh, I am the appointments 
secretary ” Whether Jerry does the hiring or a 
department or agency person does, it is still 
part of the administration Nepotism was a much 
greater concern at that point in time Although 
Pat Brown had his sister-in-law as Appointments 
Secretary [Laughter] 

Before we really get into the business of having 
that position you were called, in that 
transition period, special adviser to the 
governor You were officially on the payroll m 
January 7 

I was actually on the payroll during the 
transition We were paid They wanted to do 
that so that there would be a definite 
commitment 

You were paid an hourly fee as a consultant 7 
Yes 

You officially had that position in January He 
became governor and you were the assistant 
Actually, at that point, I was still an adviser 
to him and we had not worked it out It was not 
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until the day of the inauguration that he said, 
"When are you going to come on full time 7 " I 
had two weeks teaching left at Pomona We had 
agreed that I would be appointments secretary 
We called it Appointments Assistant to the 
Governor, because appointments secretary sounded 
like calendar scheduling Also, with a woman, 
people would assume that it was a secretarial 
role 

I looked it up That is what your predecessor 
was Appointments assistant 
Was he really 7 

Yes That was what May Layne [Bonnell] Davis 
was So was it at the beginning of Ronald 
Reagan's term But toward the last two or three 
years, Ned Hutchinson, the title changed I was 
just looking m the Honnold [Library], and you 
would be interested m my notes I looked at 
the California roster Paul Haerle was Reagan's 
first Appointments Secretary Then, m '70, Ned 
Hutchinson became his Appointments Secretary 
But, m '72, in the roster he was called 
Appointments Assistant to the Governor In the 
'73 roster he is listed as that Isn't that 
what you were called 7 
Yes 

I can see the psychology of that In fact, in 
'70, there is a brief period when Mrs Luanne 
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Egan who was the assistant appointments 
secretary I think she was probably more of a 
secretary 

Right My deputy was called the Deputy 
Appointments Assistant to the Governor The 
title that probably says it best would be the 
director of appointed positions Today, people 
will say, "You were the Appointments Assistant 
to the Governor So you handled his schedule " 
Exactly It is confusing to people 
For those who know, you know the appointments 
secretary, or assistant, is m charge of 
appointments 

I thought it was appointments secretary until I 
looked and realized that it wasn't that 
Apparently, there was no problem with Pat Brown 
having his sister-in-law [Laughter] 

[Laughter] I guess not I was still young at 
that time 


[End Session 1] 

[End Tape 1, Side B] 
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Carlotta, at the end of the last interview we 
had you m place We talked about how you 
finally had a permanent appointment and decided 
to make that switch from your career as a 
college professor What was the overlap in 
terms of assistance from the preceding 
administration' 5 I know that May Layne Davis 
mentioned in her oral history that there was a 
black book that was passed on from Governor 
[Goodwin J ] Knight's administration And that 
was a friendly transfer Was this a friendly 
transfer” 5 

This was a friendly transfer One might not 
have expected it, given the difference in 
philosophies between Brown and Reagan But it 
really was very friendly, very smooth The 
Reagan people were extremely helpful I think 
Ed Meese was a key contact And Tony Kline and 
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Gray Davis were key people on Jerry's staff 
Tony was m charge of appointments during the 
transition I think Gray was gearing up to be 
chief of staff And during the transition, as I 
said before, I was working on appointments, 
particularly recruiting women into government 
There was office space for us m the state 
capitol 

While there were two administrations 
While there were two administrations In 
downtown Los Angeles, in the state office 
building, there was office space assigned to the 
governor-elect and his staff So we had that 
All the travel expenses were covered because you 
became state employees at that point in time 
The little contact I had with Reagan people was 
smooth The whole impression among the 
transition team was that the Reagan people were 
very accommodating and very helpful 

And there is, in terms of appointments 
secretary—it may not be physically passed over, 
but it stays in the appointments office and the 
secretarial staff there are very familiar with 
it—a black book And it is really a bible for 
any appointments secretary because it contains 
every single appointed position that the 
governor has There may be a separate listing 
for the judicial appointments But, m terms of 
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agency secretaries, department directors and 
all of the boards and commissions, there was a 
sheet for every single one of those On it was 
the section of the state code that created that 
particular position and what requirements or 
qualifications were necessary We can get into 
this later What was specifically required 
What the term of office was If it were a term 
or a pleasure appointment Who was m office m 
that position at the time, when their terms 
expired Anything you really needed to know in 
order to make the appointment like when the 
next vacancy was or how many vacancies you would 
have during the first term 

It was from that we drew up a list of 
vacancies So that during the transition, we 
knew which positions were available in addition 
to, obviously your department directors and 
agency secretaries and their deputies 
Now was this a book that you had to keep updated 
and then pass on to the next person^ 

Yes Exactly 

Updating could be a challenge 

It could be [Laughter] Fortunately, one has 
support staff to do that 
That takes a watchdog 

It takes a watchdog In a few instances, you 
had to fill an appointment within a certain time 
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period or else the senate made the appointment 
So you had to know what appointments were 
available 

Who did you work with in that interim period m 
the Reagan administration 7 Can you remember 
some people 7 

Tony Kline really was the point person on that 
Those of us working on appointments worked with 
Tony Ned Hutchinson, who was my predecessor, 
came m to see me the first day I took office 
and offered any assistance, shared a few 
thoughts about his 30 b and just wanted to make 
sure I was fine 
Had he worked with Kline 7 

I am sure he would have worked with Kline during 
that time 

Do you remember what he said 7 Did he have any 
suggestions to make to you 7 

Well, that the appointment book, the black book 
is what you really relied upon Take it as it 
came There would be a lot of people asking for 
a lot of jobs And that was the case 
Did he say, "Call me if you get stuck " 7 
He did say, "Call if you need any assistance " 
Obviously, he knew we would not be calling to 
get names of people but just in a procedural 
way, if there was anything that came up Or how 
the office might be organized 
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What did he do after he left that position 9 
I can't remember I think he only lived a 
couple years after that He had a heart attack 
later on, I believe, on the tennis court The 
reason why I remember that is that his wife sued 
the state for compensation beyond his retirement 
because she claimed the stress of the 30 b I 
don't know if I ever had to, I don't think I 
did, but I was prepared to be called to testify 
m terms of the job and what it was like 
Well, the black book is for real 
It is for real, and it is still there 
Although, we began, near my last year as 
appointments secretary, to computerize things 
We still, though, have a black book there 
You probably had a lot of printouts and could 
update them 9 

Exactly Although, new vacancy lists would be 
typed all the time Because at that time we 
didn't have all the word processors 
I wonder what they are doing now 
Oh, it is entirely on computers or word 
processors, so you can eliminate the vacancy 
when it is there or fill in the name of the 
person who just assumed the position There 
also was a card file on every appointee They 
had a box from the Reagan appointees and a box 
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from Jerry Brown's appointees So you would 
know everybody who the previous governor had 
appointed and had their address and phone number 
on it 

Was that by agency or commission 7 Or was it 
alphabetized 7 

Alphabetized In terms of the black book 
itself, they were alphabetized m terms of the 
position, whereas the card file was alphabetized 
in terms of the person So it was very easy if 
you wanted to find Rose Bird's name or somebody 
You just went there, and there was the phone 
number And we kept on it the date of 
appointment 

When the Brown administration took over, was 
there a master plan or a concept that there 
would be a different approach to the 
appointments process 7 And/or a different 
process 7 

Perhaps the approach itself was going to be 
different in the sense that it was going to be a 
very open process, for one That we would seek 
people, and we would also go out and recruit 
people heavily I am sure the Reagan 
administration went out and sought some people 
But people would also send us applications and 
they would be reviewed (There was less 
response to applications m the Reagan 
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administration ) We did take every application 
that came m, look at it, respond to it, put it 
into a file under that particular position so 
that you might have a hundred applicants for a 
given board or that kind of thing But open m 
the sense of working with a variety of public 
groups and presenting vacancy lists 

I recall very clearly being at a session 
with some women which the Commission on the 
Status of Women hosted and presenting a vacancy 
list of all the positions that were vacant And 
the chair of the Commission on the Status of 
Women's mouth just dropping because they could 
never get that list under Reagan They didn't 
make public all the positions that they had or 
share lists Whereas we made a point of every 
group I met, I brought a vacancy list 
You commented on that m the first interview 
But that was something you did with more than 
the women's groups 9 

Exactly We did it with ethnic groups We did 
it with consumer groups With environmental 
groups And any group with whom I spoke, I 
brought the list People would call up the 
office and said, "I would like to know what the 
vacancies are ” We would send a vacancy list to 


them 
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That was a very open kind of process At 
the same time, we also went out and heavily 
recruited people If you were looking for a 
director of the department of employment, we 
would talk to a variety of people and seek out 
individuals, particularly as we tried to recruit 
women and minorities 

I think that the other difference was that 
we were going to open government to people who 
traditionally had not been involved And that 
was women, ethnic minorities, seniors, 
environmentalists, consumer activists We were 
also very interested m people committed to 
public service If there was a kind of 
philosophy behind that it was to bring people 
who were interested m serving the public and 
not in their own self-interest In getting high 
quality people or people who, because of 
whatever life experience they had, brought an 
important contribution to a board 

So it wasn't just all Anglo males It 
wasn't just Republicans It wasn't just 
campaign contributors The "average person," m 
some ways, had more of an opportunity to get 
appointed because we appointed a number of 
people who the governor never knew 
My impression from your talking about this 
beginning work you did before you went to 
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Sacramento was that you particularly did a lot 
of work with women's groups Did you also do 
quite a bit with Chicanos or minorities' 3 
Not during the transition We had Herman 
Sillas, who was the person Jerry asked to 
work on recruiting Chicanos, Latinos, and other 
Hispanics Blacks were done by Leonard 
Grimes And Florence Kong, who became my 
deputy, was working on Asian appointments So 
we had people, during the transition, who were 
identified with particular groups, out 
recruiting from that particular ethnicity 

As appointments secretary, I then related 
with all those groups in terms of finding 
appointees We also had a community relations 
staff that was multi-ethnic that had 
relationships with a variety of ethnic groups 
and dealt with their concerns I worked with 
Percy Pinkney, a black, who was director of 
community relations, and with people he 
recommended Irene Tovar was our Hispanic 
outreach person, and I worked with her Some of 
the contacts came from people on the staff who 
were out in the community 

During my tenure as Appointments Assistant 
I met with a number of groups The Golden 500 
was a Hispanic group, statewide, that met with 
the governor and me any number of times and made 
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specific recommendations on appointments I met 
with MAPA [Mexican-Amencan Political 
Association] and with LULAC [League of United 
Latin-Amencan Citizens], with Black Women 
Organized for Political Action, with Sierra Club 
members, just all kinds of organizations It 
was reaching out People had a strong interest 
in the appointments Once Jerry began to make 
some and they saw that there was a variety m 
terms of ethnicity and gender, then the 
expectations were there So they wanted to 
come 

How had Jerry Brown known Florence Kong 7 Or how 
had she entered the picture 7 

She entered the picture through Herman Sillas, 
who was doing the Hispanic outreach 
How had Jerry Brown known him 7 
I am not positive about that I am sure 
probably during the campaign, m terms of 
identifying people m various communities He 
could have through this dad He had a very wide 
network 

And he [Herman Sillas] knew Florence Kong 
Right 

Did Jerry Brown ask her to be your deputy 7 
I asked her When I worked with her, I thought 
she had done a good job in identifying Asian 
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candidates I was interested in having ethnic 
diversity on my staff So, partly because of 
her ethnic background And it didn't hurt that 
she was female And she came highly recommended 
by Herman Sillas and Leonard Grimes And then I 
asked Jerry And he said, "You are the one who 
has to work with that person So go ahead " 

He had no problems with two women 7 
No 

Where did she live 7 

She lived m Los Angeles at the time She would 
come up and drive back down on weekends 
When I first started with the 
administration, Knox and I were still living in 
Claremont He was finishing a quarter at 
Immaculate Heart College So I would go up on 
Monday mornings on the 7AM flight to 
Sacramento and take a four o'clock flight back 
on Fridays I initially stayed with a friend, 
[James] Jim Mulligan, who had been very 
active m the campaign in Sacramento and then 
was part of the community relations team He 
was Anglo but had outreach to a lot of the rural 
communities m that area And later [I stayed] 
m a motel that had weekly/monthly rates in 
[City of] West Sacramento 

I want to ask you a question about seeking women 
for appointments You obviously had this 
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interest That interest is probably one of the 
first things you communicated to Brown in that 
first encounter Do you think Jerry Brown had 
that kind of focus or was that a focus that came 
more into his program as he gained the 
governorship and got into position^ Where was 
he coming from in the beginning^ 

From the time I dealt with him in the campaign 
and, particularly, as we really got into the 
transition and the administration he had a 
definite focus on women and minorities Where 
he got that from, I am not sure He had a 
social conscience He was liberal and 
progressive in his ideas Fiscally 
conservative So to him, it would have been 
the right thing to do He was interested in 
civil rights His dad had been very involved, 
and his dad had appointed some women and 
minorities, too 

It was part of his ideology He was 
committed to that Having someone with my 
commitment and sensitivity probably meant that 
he would appoint more women But there were 
times he would say, "We don't have any women 
here I want you go to find me more women " 

So he would bring it up^ 

He would bring it up And there were times when 
I would say, "I am getting this pressure We 
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really should do something " He would say, 
"Let's see if we can't get a woman for this Go 
check it out " He was interested in the energy 
commission [Energy Resources Conservation and 
Development Commission] and finding a black 
female There were times when he was very 
specific in what he wanted to do So the 
commitment was there 

Where I think it strengthened was with the 
confirmation hearings for Rose Bird when there 
was the whole controversy over her appointment 
as chief justice and her confirmation How 
excited people got about that, I think made him 
realize the discrimination that women faced and 
strengthened his own commitment I think m 
many ways people go into it ideologically, 
saying "Yes I believe in this," without 
appreciating totally the situation that a 
particular group might sense I think he felt 
that the reaction to Rose Bird was partly her 
gender, m that a man would not have been 
treated m the same way and questioned as much 
as she was 

Would it be fair to make the summary of this 
that you probably heightened the ability of 
women to get appointed because of your pro¬ 
women stance 9 But you felt Brown had 
this kind of an idea, too 9 
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Right It was not like pulling teeth every time 
you wanted to appoint a woman or a minority 
person 

That's interesting Also, I think you alluded 
to this, that there ought to be public 
representation on professional commissions 
Very definitely In fact, we got legislation 
sponsored that did create a majority of public 
members on most of the professional licensing 
boards The exceptions were the health boards 
The Board of Medical Quality Assurance et 
cetera And the Board of Accountancy The 
accountants had put enough pressure on the 
legislature to get themselves exempted because 
it made no sense to have a majority of 
accountants I suppose the argument on the 
health boards was that you are dealing with 
people's physical well-being and health and you 
need people with expertise 

But, interestingly enough, right now we are 
having a question about the acupuncture board 
The very point is being made that there ought to 
be a public presence 

Yes There are public members on that board but 
not a majority, and that was a concern We would 
have preferred a majority of public members on 
every board, with expertise from the people in 
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the profession who could provide some needed 
information that was not there and could make 
some judgments that a lay person might not be 
able to 

But, so often, our sense was that the 
professionals were protecting themselves That 
they were trying to keep the profession small, 
and they could look the other way Whereas 
public members could challenge more often if 
you got strong public members Now if you 
appointed somebody who knew nothing about the 
area or didn't have any special focus, that may 
not be true But we reached out to some people 
who either had some knowledge in that area or 
were very bright people, were very committed to 
the public interest, and were very suspicious of 
the professionals That made a difference 
Am I correct m recollecting that it was under 
Brown's administration that public members went 
onto the commission controlling the legal 
profession 7 

Yes That is the first time that occurred 
There were some people on the [California State] 
Bar Board of Governors who didn't respect the 
public member And it was only one public 
member And that person was nudging them and 
would make sure, as they reviewed women and 
minorities for judges, that they were looking 
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seriously and not just dismissing them If 
someone was a public defender, that wasn't 
overlooked and youth was not overlooked That 
person would really press a lot for the kind of 
different people we wanted to bring into the 
administration 

So, overall, do you think that fifty-one percent 
worked 7 

Absolutely I think that was one of the areas 
where we had a real impact Because you had the 
requirements for licensure being looked at from 
a standpoint of, ’’Are these requirements 
necessary 7 What are they going to accomplish 7 " 
You had people on there who were concerned about 
the consumer Either, if it were a medical 
board, that proper treatment was being given, 
and if someone was not competent or whatever, 
that action would be taken The other 
professional boards—whether it was a 
contractor—that you had people who were 
qualified and not crooks that action would be 
taken 

Partly that would depend on the kind of person 
the governor appointed 

Right That made a difference because we got 
some very strong people on there, and we had 
some complaints from the professional boards 
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They were not thrilled with some of the people 
we had there that is, those were who were the 
strongest 
[Interruption] 

I think it had an impact because we really 
did bring people onto those boards who were 
concerned You saw a change m what went on 
We had boards who didn't like the appointments 
They thought we were out to get them The one I 
recall most clearly was the appointment of 
Robert Truehaft to the Board of Funeral 
[Directors and] Embalmers Robert Truehaft is 
the husband of Jessica Mitford, the author of 
The American Way of Death , which was an expose 
of the funeral industry and some of the 
practices by some of them, m which they really 
took advantage of the bereaved I got several— 
that is an understatement—calls on that people 
saying, "Do you know that he is a Communist 9 " I 
would say, "Our understanding is that he isn't " 
"Well, he is married to Jessica Mitford We 
can't get a fair hearing " I said, "I think any 
honest funeral director has nothing to fear from 
a Bob Truehaft " They were not thrilled with 
that particular appointment 

I have to credit the Department of Consumer 
Affairs for a number of those appointments 
because they went out and located individuals 
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Richard Spohn was the director of the Department 
of Consumer affairs He was a former staff 
member for Ralph Nader So he was very active 
in the consumer movement He had a deputy, Mike 
Kershnick, who also was very consumer oriented 
And Elizabeth Kersten was one of the deputy 
directors She is now m the Assembly Office of 
Research and worked for Speaker Willie [L ] 

Brown [Jr ], at one point They went out and 
located these people They had a network that 
they were able to tap They suggested people 
I would interview them, and I would go out and 
try to find people as well 

With the first group we appointed there was 
a large number of them because you had created a 
majority of public members, and you did it as 
terms were expiring We had a one- or two-day 
orientation session in which they were given 
information about state government, about the 
board and how it worked Every time there was a 
significant number of appointees, we would do 
the same thing Occasionally, they would have 
an update session m which you would have those 
who had already been appointed and new people 
There developed a kind of community 
among those who were serving There was much 
more of an ability to influence and impact those 
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boards When I would come to these sessions, I 
would say, "We think of you as a mother or 
grandmother because you got all us appointed " 
Were some of these people who had never sat on a 
large community board or really had not much 
experience in a board situation” 3 

That's right Many did not have experience m a 
board situation Others had been involved at 
the community level or had a lot of experience 
m dealing with consumer issues and had been 
attorneys who had dealt with these issues, or a 
consumer activist in one way or another 
So they didn't have too much difficulty getting 
into the situtation 

No They really didn't It was a very talented 
group of people and a very committed group 
Carlotta, as you describe going into this 
office, the black book and all the things 
involved, what did you draw on in terms of your 
own experience as you confronted this awesome 
task” 3 

It was I tell you, I took a big gulp the first 
day I walked in It was interesting as you walk 
into the state capitol I thought, "My god, 
this is the state capitol And I work here and 
I am going to influence what happens m the 
state " 
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A few things One, you draw on a network 
of people whom you know You draw on the people 
who are in the administration On some people 
who had been active m the campaign Groups 
with whom I had met when I was working in the 
transition As you get into any field, and this 
is where being an historian and doing research 
helps, you ask, "Who is involved 7 Who are the 
groups with whom you should work 7 " And you ask 
people, "If you were appointing someone here, 
who would you go to to find names 7 " And a lot 
of times people came to me One didn't always 
have to look far 

I would think just administratively, though, 
here you are administering something that really 
has to be done m an orderly way or you would be 
in big trouble You had been active in 
political campaigns and had taught, but I don't 
know if you ever had administered anything 
No I had not directly administered anything 
I happen to be a very organized person I had 
started a Young Democrats group at Immaculate 
Heart College and ran that So I had had 
experience in volunteer organizations, getting 
things together and running them 

There wasn't administrative experience to 
fall back on In terms of the judgment of 
people and interviewing, there was the 
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experience as just a trained historian and then 
as an oral historian in terms of the interviews 
As an historian you have to collect evidence, 
weigh it, evaluate it, and make some judgment 
about it That was the part of my background 
that was particularly helpful about that Also, 
it is not like going in and running an agency or 
department where you have staffs of hundreds or 
thousands of people 

How many people did you have under you* 3 
I had eight people under me I had a deputy 
There was a deputy director of appointments 
Was that Florence Kong 7 

That was Florence Kong Then she left, and I 
appointed David Rosenberg from Davis who was 
active in the Democratic party there Had worked 
for a Sacramento judge Was known to people 
locally there and I had met him I thought it 
would be useful to have an attorney on the 
appointments staff 

In terms of responsibility that you gave your 
deputy, did it depend on the person 7 
Partly What you did was assign that individual 
certain boards or commissions and ask them to go 
and develop candidates for that and conduct the 
interviews Initially, I would then go over 
what they had come up with, who they were 
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recommending, why And then I might interview 
the final people Once we got going and you 
knew who the person was and what they delivered 
you could trust that individual and just say, 

"OK You take particular boards " 

And I divided it in a couple of ways I 
would take the agency secretaries and department 
directors, because those were the most critical, 
and some of the most political and sought-after 
boards, like the [California] Horse Racing Board 
and the Fish and Game Commission I took the 
educational boards because of my experience 
there The professional licensing boards 

Then I would turn over others where this 
person had an expertise or just kind of divided 
the load A lot of the fair boards, my deputy 
would do You had about fifty fair districts 
You would have at least a couple of openings on 
each board every year They were very sought 
after by the people in the local areas and there 
were lots of legislative pressure for them It 
didn't mean anything to anybody except m those 
little communities and, yet, it was a tremendous 
amount of work There were area developmental 
disability boards That kind of thing So I 
would turn over certain ones 

At times, I would assign supervisorial 
boards to my deputy In some instances when you 
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have a vacancy occur on a board of supervisors, 
the governor makes the appointment Some of the 
ones I would just ask my deputy to handle, and 
then I would go over everything I usually 
would be m with the governor when he was 
talking to Florence or David Or sometimes I 
would say, "You go ahead and handle it We 
talked about it You deal directly with the 
governor on it " 

Who else was on your staff besides the deputies 7 
What positions 7 

There was my secretary There was a secretary 
to the deputy There was another person m that 
office who kept most of the records and would 
do vacancy lists and prepare commissions to be 
signed and gather the data for press releases 
Then I had a file unit which prepared files on 
everyone and kept them up Just did that 
There were two people doing that 
The paperwork 

The paperwork was tremendous Because of the 
new governor and the openess, we generated an 
awful lot We would always keep people's names 
on file Because even if you filled a board or 
commission appointment, another one would be 
expiring We would just keep that ongoing In 
the file, we would have the person's resume, a 
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tab behind that of letters of recommendation, 
and any supporting material would have a list of 
all the persons who had recommended the 
individual When I was preparing 
recommendations, I would list who I was 
recommending and attach a list of all the 
applicants for the governor and let him know the 
key people who were recommending other 
individuals or other key people who would be 
recommended 

So we really needed people who could do 
that You asked about process We would 
organize each file There was a red tab for one 
thing and a blue tab for another A green and a 
yellow I have some of that m the written 
records that I have I would constantly ask the 
assistants in the deputy's office for a vacancy 
list to update for information on when 
appointments would be coming up What the 
requirements were that I could read myself 
I just kept asking for that kind of information 
They would prepare lists of the names and 
positions of women blacks Chicanos, Asians 
appointed, labor, environmental, business 
Anything we wanted Or just the list of 
everyone who was appointed or everybody from Los 
Angeles You would get different requests for 
information Or if the governor was going to 
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speak to a group or I was going to speak to a 
group, you might want some information on that 
When you came into office, did you inherit some 
files from your predecessor or did you really 
start from scratch on files on people 9 
We pretty much started from scratch on files on 
people The Reagan people probably took most of 
the files There may have been a few, but we 
started from scratch We also, the first day 
that Jerry took office—and I don't recall 
if I told you this in the previous interview— 
that after he was sworn in, he and Gray Davis 
and I went to San Francisco for a second 
swearing [m] and then to Los Angeles for a 
third kind of thing 
I don't think we have that 

In the car on the way to San Francisco, as we 
got onto the freeway, Gray Davis phoned back to 
the office and asked the appointments staff to 
withdraw every nomination to the senate because 
they had been Reagan nominations So we 
withdrew all the names It was an instant 
thing 

Gray was really cute Here was this phone 
in a car, and he thought it was a wonderful toy 
And as soon we started going, he said to Jerry, 
"Can I make a call to the office 9 " 
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Was that the first thing 9 

That was the first thing that was done 

I bet there were quite a few 

Yes That was the other thing Once you 

appointed somebody, we would notify by phone the 

person who was going off that position Of 

course, that was never pleasant Because even 

if it was a Reagan appointee and they knew they 

should be going off, they didn't like that If 

it was a Brown appointee, it was even more 

difficult "Why aren't you reappointing me 9 " 

But I would give the courtesy of phoning the 
individual personally 

You only made that call at the point when you 
had a replacement 9 

Yes At which we had a replacement Then you 
would phone the replacement or the governor 
might have, depending on the circumstances 
Send the new appointee their commission and oath 
of office Prepare material for a press 
release Give the press officer certain kinds 
of material Notify the secretary of state that 
the appointment had been made So there were a 
lot of procedural things 
You had a checklist, I assume 
Right The office staff did I kept on, 
initially, my predecessor's secretary for a 
couple of months, and then I decided I wanted my 
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own person I took someone who had worked in 
the appointments unit as my assistant and kept 
her sister, who also was m the appointments 
unit 

There was an overlap of personnel 7 
There was an overlap Where you found the 
overlap of staff was largely at the secretarial 
level There was also a higher-level staff 
person, [Robert] Bob Williams, who was m the 
legislative unit and a kind of a deputy or a 
very high-level analyst who had been with a 
number of governors He knew a lot of the 
procedures for bills, for getting them signed 
All kinds of things We kept Bob on and 
Deukemejlan did, as well He worked for Reagan 
In that capacity So there were occasionally 
not quite your senior or deputy level, but right 
up there But, otherwise, it was the 
secretarial group who were maintained We, in 
particular, kept on a lot of people because we 
felt they had expertise and were good, hard 
workers There was no reason to really switch 
them 

Carlotta, when you first started out on this 
job there were two factors about you that could 
have been assets but also could have been 
problems One was that you were very young 
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The other was that you were a woman Did you 
find that you had any particular problems m the 
beginning because of those two factors ' 7 
There were some people who were not used to 
dealing with women When you are called the 
"appointments secretary," some people think you 
have this calendar and are a secretary I would 
have interesting experiences of people whom I 
would interview coming into my office I think 
their expectation was that someone m my 
position was at least forty-five years old If 
I were female, I probably had a bun and glasses 
I would go out and greet people and walk 
them into my office, and they thought I was my 
secretary And then I would sit down or if I 
could not go greet them and my secretary brought 
them in, they would come in, and the men, in 
particular, would be almost openmouthed Or you 
could tell they were almost totally shocked 
because they expected someone older and someone 
who was not attractive It kind of took them 
off guard You could see in the interview that 
they were a little flustered and were not quite 
sure what to say [Laughter] And you could 
kind of see it go through their minds, "She's 
very young, but she must be good Otherwise she 
would not be in this position " 
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And some of the legislators were not used 
to dealing with women In terms of Jerry and 
the people he brought m, there wasn't any 
problem because they were very open in working 
with women 

That probably diminished as time went on as you 
were m place 9 

Yes, that diminished And even with Jerry, 
there were his male colleagues and there is a 
certain chemistry that goes on there But I 
think there was a respect for women Always 
viewed as competent 

A lot of people m the administration were 
young I was the youngest I was twenty-eight 
when I took over the position But Jerry 
himself was very young Gray Davis was 
extremely young Tony Kline was young They 
were people in their thirties It was a very 
young staff, to some people, and I think the 
press wrote about the youth of the 
administration Many viewed that as an asset 
Some said, "Can all these young idealogues 
really run state government 9 " 

You covered a little bit of this, but I want to 
come back to this initial challenge After 
Brown was sworn in, at that time did he have his 
own master list of the very key appointments 9 
In other words, let's say, his cabinet 
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Yes 

That was already in his mind or in placed 
That was in his mind, and most of that was in 
place Clare Dednck's appointment as 
Secretary of Resources had already been 
announced Rose Bird, as Secretary of the State 
Consumer Services Agency, had been announced I 
think Tony Kline's appointment as Legal Affairs 
Secretary and Gray's as Chief of Staff had been 
announced 

Were all these people that he knew well and 
he decided on’ 

These were people he knew Except Clare 
Dednck Rose, he knew Tony Kline, he knew 
Gray Davis had come into the campaign after he 
lost his primary race for treasurer So Gray 
had not been part of Jerry's early coterie Tom 
Quinn was selected as chairman of the Air 
Resources Board, and that was a cabinet-level 
position But there were a lot of individuals 
whom Jerry had known, with whom he had worked, 
and m whom he had a lot of confidence whom he 
brought m Others were recruited Mario 
Obledo I don't know how well they had known 
one another Mario was not a real acquaintance 
of Jerry He was made Secretary of Health and 
Welfare 
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Obviously, Jerry Brown had made certain 
appointments to positions m his own mind Was 
he helped with a few of these other key 
positions 7 Like Obledo 7 

During the transition, Tony Kline would have 
been the key person Tony was very well 
connected with California Rural Legal 
Assistance, with a lot of poverty-lawyer groups 
and ethnic groups And some of Tony's contacts 
And Jerry's own network Jerry would have 
asked someone, "Who should I look at 7 " Mark 
Poche was brought in as Legislative Secretary 
Mark was someone whom Jerry had had as a 
professor at [University of] Santa Clara 

Some were not people that he necessarily 
interacted with every day But people he had 
worked with at some point or knew well and whose 
abilities and judgment he respected and whom he 
thought could carry out a philosophy that he 
had 

Carlotta, did you feel that those positions were 
filled about as quickly as they possibly could 
be 7 There was not any hiatus 7 
Those positions were filled And a number of 
the departments were Jerry did ask many of the 
Reagan appointees who were department directors, 
and their deputies, to stay on for a short 
period so that we wouldn't have to appoint 
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acting people because he didn't fill every 
department position immediately He was looking 
for people and there are a lot of positions 
Some are ones that are high visibility that you 
would automatically put into place And others, 
you need a little bit of time to do Many of 
the people whom he had involved in the 
transition were appointed Herman Sillas was 
named Director of Motor Vehicles Leonard 
Grimes became Director of the Department of 
General Services 

But you needed to get your agency 
secretaries m place first because they were 
going to be important in the selection of 
department directors because they would 
obviously have to work with these people, 
supervise them They supposedly had expertise 
m the area and could help identify other 
people Jerry would also have people he wanted 
He would have to have an agreement with that 
secretary that this was who should be appointed 
You talked a little bit about this earlier Do 
you have any inkling of what percentage of 
positions are an almost automatic turnover when 
a new governor comes in' 5 Particulary, if it is 
a different party 


[End Tape 2, Side A] 
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The automatic ones were which ones 9 
They would be the agency secretaries There are 
five of those Their deputies The department 
directors, and there were about twenty-eight of 
those, and their deputies Then any pleasure 
appointment [service at the pleasure of the 
governor] would turn over at that point m time 
That doesn't mean that people automatically have 
to leave that position As a matter of fact, on 
many of the pleasure boards people continued to 
serve until they were replaced Some just 
resigned as a courtesy to a new governor Or 
they didn't want to serve under a new governor 
Then, on the boards and commissions that had 
terms, people on most of them—there were a few 
exceptions—could continue to serve until they 
were replaced 

Or it might get delayed so long that their term 
came up for renewal, depending on the importance 
of the position 7 
Right It could 

I wondered what his approach was Did he ask 
for resignations from commissions 7 
No We didn't send out a letter asking for 
resignations from commissions At least not 
to my recollection That may have been done 
prior to my assuming responsibility So Tony 
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Kline would be a good person to talk to along 
those lines 

Generally, the agency secretaries and 
department directors would submit their 
resignations It was worked out ahead of time 
that we would have people stay on, on a 
temporary basis I even have a copy of the 
memorandum that Ed Meese sent to department 
directors saying that there was a request from 
the governor-elect for people to stay on for a 
short time And could they let him know by 
such a date if they were able to extend their 
stay in the position? 

What was Brown's attitude towards a commission, 
say something not terribly important but a 
middle-stream kind of a commission? Did he 
care about the party factor entirely? Did 
they have to be a Democrat? 

No Even on some of the major appointments 
they didn't have to be The party factor was 
not a critical factor Clare Dednck, who was 
Secretary for Resources, was a Republican We 
appointed a number of Republicans The majority 
were Democrats There were also a number of 
people who declined to state or were listed as 
nonpartisan At that time you were beginning to 
move away from the party politics and you had a 
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larger segment of the populace who was not 
identifying as strongly with one party or the 
other With Watergate and all, they were 
reacting to party politics 

So the party was not an important 
consideration Nor were contributions to the 
governor There were contributors who were 
appointed, but the governor was trying to be Mr 
Clean m many ways Sometimes (in those early 
days) it could even be a negative that you had 
given It was to make sure that we were not 
appointing somebody strictly because they had 
given Whereas in a number of administrations, 
people expect when they give that there is going 
to be something out of it Certainly we 
listened to, reviewed, and considered people and 
would not say, ”0h, you were a contributor We 
cannot appoint you " It might be a benefit that 
they had been It wasn't just a rewarding of 
people who had contributed 

That is why I said earlier that there were 
a number of appointments, particularly to boards 
and commissions and those that were not well 
known or sought after, where it was just a good 
citizen who was appointed The governor did not 
know them personally I did not know them 
personally In fact, there were a few people 
whom I knew who I did appoint But I did it 
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because I felt they had something to contribute 
to that particular board or commission 

But, in terms of many of the key people the 
governor brought around him, he knew those 
people Those on his staff Some of the agency 
secretaries The large majority of department 
directors were not necessarily people he knew 
[James] Jim Lorenz who was first appointed 
as the director of the Department of Employment 
Development was a friend of Jerry's and had 
helped the California Rural Legal Assistance and 
that kind of thing Herman Sillas Some of the 
deputies in the Health and Welfare [Agency] 
[Robert L ] Bob Gnaizda, who was with Public 
Advocates, a public interest law firm And one 
of the people who worked with him, Patsy [G ] 
Fulcher, who was black and was involved with 
Black Women Organized for Political Action, were 
people who Jerry knew but were also brought in 
because of what it was felt they could bring and 
put m certain agencies because of their kind of 
social awareness, public interest and 
background 

Let's say a middle-of-the-road (not-too 
-important, not-too-unimportant) commission a 
term came up for renewal and this was someone 
the former governor had appointed Would that 
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position come up for a different person 
automatically’ 

Not automatically Most of the Reagan 
appointees were replaced but there were Reagan 
appointees whom we reappointed Including on 
the board of trustees of the state colleges 
[California State University] And others 
Partly, because they were doing a good job 
Sometimes someone highly recommended them 
There was some pressure from a particular group 
Sometimes the ethnic groups would push to have a 
continuation of a person who was already in a 
position Sometimes they had been appointed by 
his father [Laughter] There was some pressure 
there Or Jerry knew them, as a result Even 
when we were working closely with department 
directors on the appointments, some of them 
would recommend that we reappoint a Reagan 
person because of the kind of job they were 
doing Whereas Deukmejian was very clear on not 
appointing Brown appointees 

You spoke of contributors being considered for 
appointments Did you get pressure from major 
contributors to appoint certain people’ 

Sometimes we did And we would look very 
carefully at the people It was not an 
automatic kind of thing Jerry wanted to know 
He wanted to be sure we were appointing people 
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because they had something important to offer 
He also wanted to know if someone was 
recommending them Because you want to weigh 
that in One, if you know the person well, 
you may trust their judgment Two, if they 
have been terribly important to you or may 
help m getting something done later on, 
whether it is some state policy or action you 
want to know 

So the pragmatic part comes m 
Yes I always felt he needed to know who was 
recommending whom You frequently knew who the 
key people were So you would say, "By the 
way, so-and-so has recommended this 
individual " I would interview everybody or 
my deputy would No one was appointed without 
an interview, although later on it might be a 
phone interview for some of the minor boards 
or commissions 

Let's talk about the hierarchy of appointments 
m terms of operation of the government There 
were three possible categories Ones m which 
you really didn't participate Ones m which 
you partially participated And the ones m 
which you fully participated or were fairly 
well the determining factor Is that an all 
inclusive set of categories or have I missed 
something here 9 
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That does it Although I would have approached 
it in a different way m terms of those 
appointments that are the most important m 
terms of the level of the appointment And 
the interest level in it Their impact on the 
state And the participation that I had might 
vary partly in that In terms of a large 
number of boards and commissions, I really had 
the major responsibility for [them], and the 
governor would basically take my recommendation 
He would ask tons of questions You would be 
grilled on everything In turn, I would work 
very closely with departments on the ones where 
there was a department under which this board or 
commission was placed 

Carlotta, would you come m with a slate 7 
I would come in with a slate 
Like how many names 7 

It would vary Maybe it was one Sometimes it 
may be three or five I would have a little 
blurb on each person Just a summary of the 
background, why I was recommending this 
individual, and who else was recommending the 
person And the other people who were key 
individuals, and a list of everybody who had 
applied So he could look through that and 
kind of see if there was something I had not 
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been aware of in terms of an individual And 
then talk about why this particular person 
And the degree of inquiry that he had would 
vary in his interest of the position, how 
many we were doing, and how long I had worked 
with him That kind of thing 
At first, it probably went fairly slowly 7 
It went fairly slowly He insisted on 
interviewing people But then we were dealing 
with the major appointments Either 
department directors or members of full-time 
boards and commissions, like the parole board, 
which was the Adult Authority [Board] The Youth 
Authority [Board], which dealt with youth The 
[California] Energy [Resources and Development] 
Commission, m which he had a special interest 
Or even something like the Tahoe Regional 
Planning Agency, which because of its impact m 
an environmental and growth control sense was 
very important And where we were concerned 
about replacing Reagan appointees immediately 
Sometimes a meeting was occurring two 
weeks later, and you had to get somebody and 
notify them the night before They would 
already be up in Tahoe for the meeting, and you 
would have to reach them at the hotel and say, 

"We are replacing you You can no longer 
attend the meeting The new person is 
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bringing their oath of office 11 And some 
people really got hot and heavy, even though the 
governor was perfectly justified in doing 
that We didn't always get the appointment 
made as quickly as we wanted to He would be 
slow—we can talk about that in a few 
minutes—with some of the appointments 

There were some in which he very much had 
in his own mind who he wanted to appoint I 
was not heavily involved in the appointment of 
Rose Bird as chief justice First of all, it 
was a judicial appointment, and those were 
handled by the Legal Affairs Secretary 
Did Tony Kline 
Tony Kline handled those 
At all levels, most of the judgeships'? 

At all levels My role there was my staff did 
all of the background checks We would run a 
security credit check on people and prepare 
the commissions and that kind of thing 
You did all background checks'? 

Yes We did all background checks Tony would 
do some, too The background checks in terms of 
what we would call a security credit check The 
security check was Department of Motor Vehicles 
state police or FBI [Federal Bureau of 
Investigation], depending on what position it 
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was A credit check was checking with a credit 
bureau to see if there were any outstanding 
problems that the person had which might tip you 
off or might be embarrassing to the governor 
We did have a question that we would always ask 
people and that was "Is there anything about 
your appointment that would be embarrassing to 
the governor'*" Then other background checks 
that Tony would do would be obviously checking 
with people he knew or those who knew the 
individual, as I would do with people we were 
looking at for boards and commissions 

Because I worked so closely with a lot of 
community groups, women and ethnic minorities, I 
would get their requests for judicial 
appointments Then I would talk to Tony and 
say, "Look, I am really getting a lot of 
pressure This group really wants this person 
appointed " He said, "Well, I have this one " 

I would say "The women lawyers are going to be 
on your case " Or, "The Hispanic lawyers are 
really pushing this person " In that sense, I 
would make sure that people with whom I related 
that their candidates got into the pipeline and 
were seriously considered 

And he would also have some realization of the 
flak he might get 9 
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Exactly Many of these people would be dealing 
with Tony as well So he was involved with a 
lot of these same groups 

Carlotta, when you would bring m a slate of 
three or four names, would you still make a 
recommendation of one out of those^ 

Yes I would say, "If it were up to me, this is 
who I would do and for what reason " Or there 
would be times I would say, "Look, if you want 
to do this, you should appoint this person 
This person would bring this This person would 
bring that You have to decide what is 
important to you " At that time, I might not 
say, "I would appoint this person " I would 
say, "Here is what this person would bring 
you, and here's what this person would bring 
you If you want to do this, you probably 
want to appoint this person If you want to 
do that, you probably want to appoint this 
other individual " 

Did this process change as the years of his 
being in office went by 7 

The process itself didn't change so much as what 
he might be looking for Because I remember 
times when I would bring xn a list or 
recommended individuals, and he would say, "Why 
this* 3 I think we ought to have somebody like 
this " I said, "Last week, Jerry, you said 
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you were looking for people with this kind 
of " "Yes well, but I have changed my 

mind " So that would change 
The ground rules changed 7 
The ground rules changed As we worked 
together, I think there was more confidence m 
what I did and who I brought That kind of 
thing Occasionally, I would say, "I think you 
ought to appoint this person Just sign this 
commission " He would just go along If we 
were dealing with a hundred appointments at one 
sitting, that might occur But he still might 
say, "Are you sure now 7 OK I remember we did 
this one before OK OK Fine " I know some 
people on the staff told me that I was too easy 
with him That I would take too much and not 
really say, "Come on Just appoint the person " 
Tony Kline would have done that [Laughter] 

You know, I respected his caution and 
thoroughness I felt a lot of responsibility 
for appointments But, as governor he 
ultimately had to choose, and I thought he 
should be extremely well informed He was the 
appointing authority, not me He had the right 
to chose whomever he wanted 
Did you have the sense of dreadful 
responsibility about this 7 
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A very strong one In a couple of senses 
These were people who were governing California, 
making decisions that impacted people's lives 
So you wanted to get very good people 
Secondly, you didn't want to make an appointment 
that was going to embarrass the governor or turn 
out negatively So there was that sense of 
responsibility Despite the checking we did 
We interviewed and I would phone up references 
I would phone up people who I thought would know 
them because you can't just trust people's 
references They give you very positive ones 
We would do security credit checks 
Did you get those so after a while you could 
read one and figure out whether it was a half¬ 
hearted expression 7 

Yes You could But there were times, like the 
second director of the [California] Arts 
Council, who had come from the National 
Endowment for the Arts I had phoned his boss 
"Oh, he was just wonderful He will do 
beautifully for you " It turned out later that 
they were anxious to get rid of him We had a 
search committee in which we had people from the 
arts community Everybody was kind of snowed in 
that situation 
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Even with very careful checking, you just 
kind of crossed your fingers every time you 
made an appointment Jerry was criticized the 
first year for being slow in making 
appointments You are putting the Good 
Housekeeping seal of approval on these people 
I can appreciate it He had other things he 
was interested in and unless there was a real 
reason for doing it, he didn't feel rushed I 
think he was also concerned that once he made 
an appointment, that was it You might not 
have another opening for a while He might 
run into so-and-so who wanted that 
appointment Or come across someone even 
better There were those kinds of factors 
that entered into the slowness 

As I was reviewing some records earlier 
this week, I noticed, though, that while we 
may have made just no more than 300 
appointments the first year, the second year 
we made 900 As you looked at Reagan's first 
three years, he may have made more the first 
year, but we made more the second and third 
year I noticed when Deukmejian took office 
he was slow to make appointments And 
[President George H ] Bush was criticized for 
not making certain appointments as quickly as 
one might 
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I think if a governor takes office, if you 
recognize the importance of the appointments, 
while you want to get people in place, you are 
going to take your time Because you don't want 
to appoint just people you know, and you don't 
always have a whole slew of people who you think 
of for all of these positions 

Undoubtedly, you had disappointments m terms 
of appointments that were made Were there 
some hard lessons that you learned in that 
first year which affected your approach the 
second year 9 Do you think your batting 
average got better or was it just the same 
challenge 9 

It was the same challenge throughout I think 
you learn a lot on the job You learn to be 
even more careful or do even more checking You 

also learn more what the governor is after You 

develop a wider network of people So you have 
more people to draw on As you see people in 
place you have a better sense of the quality 
that's there You say, "Well this person 
looked good, but we had not met these two later 
appointees I am not sure I would have 
appointed that person, had I known this or 
that " In that sense, you learn m that way 
You just know that you have to do very, very 
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thorough checking and try to network all the 
more I think the batting average was pretty 
much the same 

The learning was more finding the variety 
of people who were out there And digging 
harder to find them and being able to judge 
them in comparison to others And, also, 
getting to know more about that particular 
position I would gather information on all 
of these positions so that when I interviewed 
people I wasn't just going into their 
experience I was asking them what would they 
do'* What was their vision of it 7 I'd ask them 
how they would handle a particular situation 
I would deal with specific issues 

I would have people say, "Have you ever 
worked in this department before 7 " X just 
felt if I was going to be able to make solid 
recommendations to the governor, I needed to 
know as much as I could about it To 
interview people well and to have a sense what 
the individual could contribute 
You spoke earlier of certain positions having 
prescribed qualifications Was that a very high 
percentage of positions 7 Was that something you 
had to deal with a lot 7 

I would say maybe as many as half the positions 
did have some kind of requirement Say 25 
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percent to 50 percent All your professional 
licensing boards had requirements Certainly, 
to be on the contractor's licensing board, you 
had to be thirty years of age You had to have 
been licensed five years The same with the 
other professional boards The [State] Board of 
Forestry would require that you had someone from 
the forest industry, somebody from here, 
somebody from there The [California State] 
Coastal Commission had a labor appointment, a 
public member, and somebody from the building 
industry 

Some required an attorney The Energy 
Commission had an attorney, an engineer, some 
other qualifications All of this was contained 
in that wonderful black book that we referred to 
earlier So you needed to look very carefully 
at the qualifications Sometimes, as you went 
to appoint a certain individual, while you could 
think of ten wonderful people you might prefer 
to appoint, if they weren't an attorney and an 
attorney was required, or they weren't an 
engineer and that was required, or they didn't 
have ten years of experience m this or that 
You got into things like that with the State 
Board of Geologists [and Geophysicists] Many 
of those kinds of positions had particular 
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requirements to them Citizenship was one 
requirement of all the boards and commissions 
Did you ever have any situations in which 
the left hand did not know what the right hand 
was doing -5 Did you have any surprises, in other 
words' 5 Instances in which you were working on 
something and then suddenly you would discover 
Brown had made a decision or made an 
appointment* 5 

Yes, sometimes Or where he might have asked an 
agency secretary department director to get 
somebody and I didn't know about it They went 
ahead and made an appointment And there was a 
problem because you had too many people from one 
area Or a certain legislator was pushing 
somebody There were occasional times like that 
which may have happened early on and then were 
not repeated because you said, "OK Nothing can be 
done unless everything has gone through the 
appointment process " And we could work things 
very quickly 

There were times when Jerry would say, "I 
would like to make forty appointments tomorrow " 
Then you go and pull all the files We were 
constantly interviewing and working on things 
To get them ready, people would be up half the 
night doing that, but you would have them ready 
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There were days when we would made a hundred 
appointments a day 

Those were the days when he took your word for 
some things 7 

Sometimes [Laughter] We would very quickly go 
through it 

Why would that be 7 Just because suddenly he 
decided he needed to do something 7 
Yes Because he needed to Or sometimes there 
were a number of positions that were open and we 
needed to fill them There were deadlines 
You pointed out earlier that if you didn't make 
the deadlines, in some cases, the senate could 
make the appointment 

Yes There were times, too, when he was running 
for office, be it his two tries at the 
presidency, or running for reelection as 
governor, that he didn't want any criticism that 
he was not attending to duties If you signed a 
bill or made an appointment, it was a very clear 
sign to the public that you were on the 30b 
You were busier then 7 [Laughter] 

Yes I was busier then [Laughter] Or he 
would be going away on a campaign trip for a few 
days, and we would make a number of appointments 
before hand Or he was being criticized for not 
making any appointments for a while 
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Now you are into the psychology of the 
appointment process It is definitely there 
with each governor 7 

Definitely there with each one There were 
times, too, when Mike Curb was lieutenant 
governor and the governor was going out of 
state, that we wanted to make sure there were 
not any key appointments or anything that people 
would be pushing for that could not be undone 
So we would make a number of appointments then 
On a couple of occasions, Mike Curb, as acting 
governor, did make appointments 
That's right What appointments did he make 7 
I am trying to think what it was, Enid 
But you were able to undo them 7 
I think we were able to undo them because they 
required senate confirmation We met with him 
afterward and got things worked out That 
happened once, and then I think we got an 
agreement where if it was something very 
important, we said, "OK We will make these 
appointments for you " We made sure we made 
appointments on a timely basis so he could not 
say, "Well, the governor is not making any 
appointments and so I am doing this " Or if 
there was pressure to appoint a particular 
board, we got that appointment made So that he 
could not say, "Well, the Board of Forestry is 
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pushing me to make appointments 11 He and the 
governor, once that happened, worked out a 
little better relationship 

Speaking of the lieutenant governorship, how 
much input did [Lieutenant Governor] Mervyn [M ] 
Dymally have in that first term on appointments 7 
There were certain boards for which he, as 
lieutenant governor, had some responsibility 
Himself 

Himself Sitting on them and chairing them 

The Economic Development Commission, for 

instance On those, we worked very closely with 

him and were very accommodating 

With other appointments on those 7 

Then he would recommend people It would depend 

on who he was recommending and the position If 

Jerry had somebody he really wanted in that, we 

would not be as receptive We would find out 

how strongly the lieutenant governor felt about 

that 

Because what you found with a number of the 
legislators and a lieutenant governor is that 
they get a number of people who come and say, "I 
would like to get appointed Will you write a 
letter to the governor 7 " You could tell the pro 
forma letters of recommendation I usually had 
a relationship worked out with legislators in 
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which I said, "Call me when you are really 
serious " Or they would say, "Look, I have to 
do a lot of these I will let you know when it 
really matters " Others only recommended when 
they felt strongly So you knew you always had 
to look carefully at those 
Was this true then of Dymally^ 

I think he recommended more people than he felt 
strongly about The governor would frequently 
consult with him on the people he had 
recommended Or I would at least let the 
governor know 

Were there ever even token appointments made for 
Mike Curb” 3 

I think there were a couple of token ones made 

after the one incident 

That was sort of a peace offering^ 

Yes I'll have to check the records on that 
There were some made prior to that incident that 
he would come to Jerry and say, "I feel very 
strongly on this " 

Carlotta, I think you have sort of done this, 
but I want to make it abundantly clear I want 
you to describe a standard appointment, the 
standard appointment process It sounds like 
you were pretty regularized You really did 
have a process Let's start You had the 
source of the name 
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Right First of all, you had the vacancy list 
You knew what was there You knew what the 
qualifications were for it Then you had your 
applicants or nominees People who had just 
written in and applied Those who had been 
nominated by a legislator, lieutenant governor, 
a particular interest group of one kind or 
another, be it teachers or environmentalists or 
blacks or women 

Then there would be situations where you would 
go seek additional names’ 

Then I would seek additional names Or the 
department had sought that That is something 
we have not really discussed too much I have 
talked about it a little bit That was the role 
of the departments 

I worked very closely with the departments 
One, they had a clear sense of the policy that 
they wanted on a number of these boards and 
commissions which would help carry out the 
overall administration policy in an area, and 
they frequently knew people who would be 
qualified for this They were concerned in 
getting certain people So I worked extremely 
closely with them 

They knew all the vacancies I would ask 


them for names They would bring names I 
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would give them the courtesy of interviewing 
people who I would recommend to the governor I 
interviewed the people who they were 
recommending 

There were times when if I knew we were 
going to make appointments that day and they 
were pushing for something I would say, "I have 
an appointment with the governor at three 
o'clock come on over " So we would make 
appointments Or they would be m with the 
governor, and they would say, "Look, I have been 
wanting the Board of Medical Quality Assurance 
appointed and you have not done it " Or "I want 
the Parks and Recreation Game Commission " Then 
he would call me in and say, "So-and-so wants 
this " I would get a call that so-and-so was 
m, and they wanted the appointments for such- 
and-such board So I would bring all of that 
in 

Then there were times when I would have an 
agreement with the agency secretary ahead of 
time "Look, we need to get these appointments 
made " We would set aside a time I would go 
in, I would have the agency secretary the 
department director, maybe a deputy director, 
and we would all go over it I might take the 
lead and say, "OK Here is this " The agency 
secretaries didn't want to do it without my 
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being there Because I could answer questions 
about who else was there and all the 
qualifications And kind of add to their 
particular thing, or say, "Rose Bird really 
wants this person, but this individual is really 
super There is this problem " That kind of 
thing 

To what level does the governor's power of 
appointment go, though below the department 7 
It went to, frequently, the chief deputy or the 
deputy But, even though the governor may not 
have the actual appointing authority, he 
approved all the deputy appointments 
So the department head really had to have his 
approval 7 
Yes 

And the agency 7 

Yes So, in turn he would be accommodating to 
agency secretaries and department directors 
So this was a necessity Working together 
Right And there were fewer surprises when you 
worked that way And a better sense of the 
people and a greater likelihood of the people 
who you really wanted who could do the kind of 
job you wanted, to pull together to do that 
So you automatically did this background 
investigation We pretty well talked about 
that Trouble with the law Trouble with your 
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finances Or any other unknown problems out 
there 

On the motor vehicle thing, you could see drunk 
driving charges If you saw a couple of them, 
it was usually a red flag that there was a 
problem 

Then there would be the interview And usually 
you did that 

The interview might even come before the 

security credit check We would usually 

interview first Then if we were high on 

somebody, then we would check them out 

So you wouldn't do the background probably until 

you interviewed 

Right 

Did you do the interviewing 7 

Except to those commissions to which I assigned 
my deputy 

Would there be some cases m which Brown would 
interview 7 

Yes He would interview all the department 
directors, agency secretaries Many times the 
the full-time boards and some of the other key 
boards Like State Personnel [Board] 

And you would sit in on that 7 

Yes I would sit in on the interviews 

You would be expected to take an account of what 

went on 7 
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Right I would have also briefed him ahead of 
time on who he was interviewing Why, what they 
brought 

After the interview, would he ask you what you 
thought of the interview? 

Yes We would discuss it Sometimes he would 
have somebody else in there who had some 
expertise Or maybe just ask Gray Davis in or a 
legislative affairs person 

Somebody from the inner circle At that point, 
you would make a recommendation to the governor 
m a fashion we have described here Either a 
slate or one name If it were a slate, would 
you would say the things you described? 

Yes Usually, he would not have interviewed 
somebody until I had come up with a slate So I 
might go in and recommend people He would say, 
"Fine " Or he would say, "OK I would like to 
interview so-and-so " 

Was there any rule of thumb on the length of 
time of an interview? Or was it just so 
terribly individual? 

It was very individual But he usually spent at 
least an hour with people There were times 
when people went through two-hour interviews 
Or maybe in half an hour the sign was given, 
"Maybe this isn't what we need " There were 
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people who were kept waiting Jerry never kept 
to his schedule, and he would get involved with 
something 

It was interesting because with some of the 
supervisorial appointments, we would bring in 
the people, and there would be three people 
sitting in the reception area They would cool 
their heels for two hours Some of them would 
be a little irked or tired One person m Yolo 
County was appointed partly because she was so 
fresh and polite She had not been bothered by 
it It said something about her character, to 
him Whereas the person who was favored by a 
lot of people m the community didn't come 
across as a high-energy, creative person, and 
was kind of like this [shrugs shoulders] 

There were interesting aspects about the 
interview How they treated his secretary How 
they responded to waiting It would tell things 
about them and their personalities 
So he was interested in the psychology of these 
people 7 
Yes 

Did you meet with Brown on a regularized basis 
in conduction with your function 7 In other 
words, did you meet once a week 7 Or was this 
not a regularized thing 7 

It depended on what he was doing In the 
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beginning, everyone tried that It didn't 
always work So you just kind of did it There 
might be times when I would see him ten times a 
day And then not really, other than m the 
hallway, see him for a week because he would be 
involved with other things 
Did you have access to him 0 

If I needed access, I had access to him I 
would go in to see Gray and say, "Gray, I really 
need to see the governor We need to do these 
appointments This is coming on " You could 
also, generally if you stayed to eight or nine 
at night, walk in and say, "By the way " 

[Laughter] 

That makes for late hours Was there any 
particular length of time that you can ascribe 
to the whole cycle which we have just discussed 0 
Again, that would depend on the position There 
were some things where you might have a vacancy 
for two years before you filled it In others, 
the vacancy occurred on one day and the next day 
you made the appointment It depended on the 
position, on the interest, etc You can't make 
any hard-and-fast rule on that 

We would really try to keep up The first 
year is hard because you have so many 
appointments to deal with You are trying to 
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learn it all As you go on, it becomes easier 
You have more of a field of candidates You 
know who to go to There were almost a thousand 
appointments that you could make every year So 
we were making six hundred to nine hundred 
appointments a year And that is quite a bit to 
do 

That is every year beyond the initial surge 
That is because the boards and commissions, by 
and large, operate on a term basis Also, if a 
department director resigns or doesn't work 
out 

The unexpected happens 9 

Yes There was talk when Jerry was reelected 
for the second term about whether people should 
submit their resignations The decision was 
that that was not necessary People, in 
essence, said, "If you want us to we will " 
Basically, most people were kept in place 
What about the liaison with the legislature 9 
Were you expected to do some of that work 9 
Yes We had a legislative affairs secretary and 
a legislative staff that dealt with the 
legislature on bills, on what their concerns and 
interests were, and that could communicate their 
concerns to the governor and vice versa 

Sometimes a legislator would go to the 
legislative secretary and say, "I am really 
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concerned about this individual 11 But I was 
expected to know who the legislators were 
pushing I established a relationship with a 
number of them They would come to my office, 
or ask me to come their office and say, "This 
really means a lot to me " Or, phone me up " 
There were some who were very pleasant to work 
with and you would establish a real rapport I 
worked very closely with the minority caucus 
chair, [Assemblyman] Paul Pnolo 
So it just wasn't a matter of party* 7 
It wasn't just a matter of party You need to 
work with a variety of legislators because you 
will need support on a variety of legislation 
There were some Democrats who would give the 
governor a hard time and some Republicans who 
didn't It would vary 

You certainly wanted to show them the 
respect and make them feel that their 
recommendations were being considered Some 
would be very nice And some would come in 
screaming, and then you would calm them down 
Did this involve you at all with working with 
the hierarchy* 7 Say, the speaker's office* 7 
Yes They would have some appointments about 
which they would be concerned There were some 
instances, as with the Coastal Commission, where 
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we tried to coordinate our appointments We 
each had people pressing us Maybe the speaker 
didn't have anyone in mind Or they had more 
people than they could appoint They would see 
if were open to it If you were trying to get a 
particular balance, or if you were trying to get 
more of an environmentalist on, we would try to 
coordinate 

Because it was a new commission, partly 7 
Partly Even as we continued on with the 
appointments We would let them know They 
would phone me and say, "The speaker has a 
strong interest in " The boards to which 

both the speaker or the governor and the 
Senate Rules [Committee] made appointments, we 
would coordinate with those offices to figure 
out what each interest was in terms of the kind 
of person who was being looked for or any 
special considerations or concerns In a 
courtesy way, keeping one another informed of 
what was going on 

What about direct contact with [Assemblyman] Leo 
[T ] McCarthy because he was the speaker most of 
the time 7 

On occasion, yes But that would be more the 
governor and the legislative affairs secretary, 
but obviously the appointments secretary was a 
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key person So I dealt with Leo McCarthy, 

Willie Brown 

How about [Assemblyman] Howard [L ] Berman, as 
majority leader** 

I did But I knew Howard Berman from my Young 
Democratic days And his wife, too You do 
establish a relationship And, to this day, you 
see a lot of people That is where I got to 
know them [Assemblyman] John [R ] Garamendi 
and his wife, Patty, were people who we got to 
know early on and have over for dinner And 
[Assemblyman] Gary [K ] Hart and others You 
developed a relationship 

Did Brown work, m the beginning months, more 
with Howard Berman** 

Yes He worked very closely with Howard I 
think [Congressman] Henry [A ] Waxman was 
already m congress at that time But he worked 
very closely with Howard He worked closely 
with McCarthy and then with Willie Brown 
How did Brown and Brown get along** 

Very well 

How about in the senate** [Senator] James [R ] 
Mills was the president pro tern And then later 
[Senator] David [A ] Roberti But it was mostly 
Mills 

Mostly Mills Mills would have some 
appointments about which he was concerned As 
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president pro tem, he had a key role m the 
Senate Rules Committee and could confirm our 
people So you had to work very closely with 
the president pro tem of the senate 
You must have been more involved with the 
senate 

Yes In many ways I knew Jim Mills and worked 
with him 

Any comments about the personalities there 9 Or 
frictions 9 Pluses'? Minuses 9 

I need to think about that a little bit Willie 
Brown was just gung-ho And very clear on what 
he wanted And expected a lot Leo McCarthy, 
you could work with more easily 

Jim Mills was less pressing on things, but 
if he felt strongly, he would want people 
considered He was much more of an 
intellectual A bit dull in many ways Rather 
stiff m his appearance Willie Brown was very 
easygoing Very articulate with words Leo 
McCarthy was a nice person m many ways And a 
very reasonable person 

To talk about particular appointments you were 
involved m you remember, you have already made 
it clear that you were not involved with the 
appointment of Rose Bird But you must have 
watched all of this 
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running out of time 7 
DOUGLASS Yes 
[End Session 2] 

[End Tape 2, Side B] 
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[Begin Tape 
DOUGLASS 
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October 5, 1989] 

3, Side A] 

To finish up the appointments process let's 
talk about something we didn't completely cover 
m depth before, answering the criticism of 
Governor Brown not being very quick in making 
appointments 

It was a criticism that we did have early on in 
the administration At the very beginning, you 
had your major appointments of agency 
secretaries and some key departments made, but 
with the boards and commissions there was a 
slowness in doing them In fact, it reached the 
point where a couple of years later the 
legislature passed a bill that on certain 
appointments, if the governor didn't appoint 
within "X" time after the term expiration, the 
legislature had the opportunity to do that 

I remember the Republicans occasionally 
getting together these vacancy lists and saying 
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there were 900 vacancies, that the governor is 
slow m making appointments I would have my 
little discussions with Paul Priolo, the 
minority leader, and say "You know we are 
working on it, Paul " That kind of thing 

I think some of the reluctance was the 
newness and the fact that the governor wanted to 
make sure he had people he wanted Once you 
made an appointment, that was it for a while 
He didn't want the situation arising where 
someone else came along who was interested m 
that post or who seemed better I think part of 
it was a recognition that you are in essence 
putting your Good Housekeeping seal of 
approval on it 

My sense was that we were not that slow 
In fact, the Deukmejian administration, while 
they made some of the key appointments early on, 
again, was very slow in making appointments I 
think it is kind of the norm Bush was 
criticized too when he became president You 
want to be thoughtful in what you do because the 
first appointments you make send a signal We 
were searching out new and different people and 
that involves a certain amount of networking 
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One of the criticisms was that Brown involved 
himself more maybe than other governors had m 
some of the choices 

That's true There were a lot of people whom he 
interviewed, initially, and not just for full¬ 
time boards and directors but for other 
positions I remember being m on a Saturday 
morning for an interview for a Youth Authority 
Board candidate Well, again, that was a major 
appointment It was in the criminal justice 
area It was one of the early ones So he 
would get concerned about who was being 
appointed As the administration got going, 
there was more trusting of the appointments 
secretary and less interviewing personally by 
the governor, except on key appointments 
Do you think, though, that this legislation 
setting deadlines passed by the legislature did 
at times motivate the governor to get on it a 
little? 

It did force us When you have a due date and 
someone else could make the appointment that 
was one thing As we decided which appointments 
needed to be made on a priority basis, sometimes 
it was the importance of the commission 
Sometimes it was issues that were being dealt 
with Other times, it was, if we don't make the 
appointment, we are going to lose it He also 
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tended to be very good at making appointments 
when he was on the campaign trail It was a 
very visible way of letting it be known that he 
was actually governor and conducting the 
business of the state 

You commented on that before I want to get 
into the presidential primary situation 
I think that the speed with which 
appointments are made is always a subject of 
criticism I suspect that administrations 
think that it is going to go faster than it 
does Did the Brown administration find that 9 
I think so When I took the leave from Pomona 
College to become appointments secretary without 
making a commitment to do it beyond that, I 
thought m six months we would have most of 
these appointments done and I could go back to 
teaching That was not the case Once you get 
into it, then it is much quicker You have 
developed your networks You have a pool of 
people The governor is used to you He is 
used to everybody The process gets refined 
and things can move much more quickly 
Did the deadline that the legislature set mean 
more work for you, m the sense that you had to 
have a pool for a variety of kinds of positions 
to pull from if there were a last-minute crunch 9 
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Partly it did You knew that you had to go out 
and find people But there were boards and 
commissions for which there was not a deadline 
where you didn't have a lot of candidates and 
you really had to go out and seek them We 
always had appointments ready In some ways it 
was a help in that it got the appointment made, 
whereas it might not have been as important to 
the governor and there would be less interest 
One thing I wanted to ask you since we went 
through the detailed conversation of your title 
and the confusion of what your function was I 
have heard comments about Lucie Gikovich, 
who was what they call Scheduling Secretary 
She was fairly close to Brown Is that right 9 
Yes She was She had worked on the campaign 
as well and then came into the administration as 
his scheduling secretary and later, when Agnes 
Barling, who was his first administrative 
assistant left to go back to school to get a law 
degree, then Lucie moved over as administrative 
assistant She was right there next to him, 
handling a lot of matters Controlling who went 
in and out and that kind of thing What is 
interesting about Lucie, Agnes and myself (and 
there was a woman named Dolores Farrell, who 
came m and worked with Gray Davis) is that Knox 
refers to them as the "Immaculate Heart College 
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Mafia" because we were all students of his, all 
history majors, and all advisees of him 
I have heard comments that Brown did draw out of 
the Immaculate Heart College institution Can 
we attribute this partly to Knox Mellon 7 
Partly Even more so to Mary Jean Pew, who was 
chair of the history and political science 
department She was married to Doug Fagan, who 
was Jerry's press secretary when he was 
Secretary of State He would come visit Mary 
Jean at Immaculate Heart and met Knox And as I 
may have mentioned in the first interview, we 
got involved in the campaign partly through Mary 
Jean and through other people whom she knew from 
the secretary-of-state days 

I don't think I ever heard of that connection 
In terms of his close associates, there was a 
tie into the college And, of course, Knox 
being m history I am sure the religious 
association for Brown 

I don't think so much the religious affiliation 
I don't mean that was a determining factor, but 
he is interested in those institutions, I 
suspect 

He is, but it was just happenstance that Mary 
Jean happened to be at Immaculate Heart College 
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That is useful information because I have heard 
the comment that maybe there was a Mafia 
[Laughter] 

It wasn't, "Here is this Catholic college and I 
am going to draw people from them " There was 
also the [University of] Santa Clara connection, 
from which he drew even more in terms of Marc 
Poche, who was legislative secretary [Anthony] 
Tony Dougherty, who was also in the legislative 
unit B T Collins who became the governor's 
legislative secretary at one time and was the 
head of the conservation corps He was drawn in 
by Marc Poche Jerry may not have known him 
personally, but there were some people who Jerry 
knew from Santa Clara who then brought in other 
people There were a few institutions Boalt 
[Hall] at Berkeley was another one Preble 
Stolz was the first director of the Office of 
Planning and Research [OPR] He was from Boalt 
I was going to ask you about OPR Then the 
Immaculate Heart connection came through in the 
fact that the chairman of the history department 
was married to Doug Fagan 
Yes 

There had not been any particular close 
connection between the Browns and Immaculate 
Heart before 9 
Not that I am aware of 
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I was thinking of his sister 
I don't think any of his sisters attended 
Immaculate Heart College 

That is interesting You wanted to talk about 
some specific appointments that you thought were 
interesting Also, I am not sure whether you 
finished your comments on supervisorial 
appointments We did talk about your handling 
that It seemed to me as if you had something 
specific m mind 

Just a couple of things One, the whole reason 
that the governor did it was that you had some 
counties where when a vacancy occurred, the 
governor made the appointment as opposed to the 
interim election being called That person 
served out the term, and then when the term was 
up an election was held 
That is not true for all counties'? 

It is true of many counties, but there are some 
where there is a special election But the 
governor in many instances made the 
supervisorial appointment There were some 
interesting ones 

Excuse me a moment I thought the governor 

always made it m every county 

There are some where he didn't 

They have other mechanisms for filling that 

void*? 
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Right San Francisco was one of them 
I didn't realize that differential 
In most instances, the governor does make the 
appointment, but m a couple he didn't I 
thought it was important to clarify that 
Was that difficult 9 Was there a lot of pressure 
when you had to work one of those through 9 
Yes, and in many ways Sometimes it was }ust 
from local people who were pushing particular 
candidates Sometimes it was a political thing 
m terms of legislators or Republican or 
Democratic party Other times it may have been 
a particular candidate 

I can give you some examples Probably one 
of the most well-noted and controversial ones 
was m Orange County, where Edison Miller was 
appointed supervisor He was strongly opposed 
by most of the people from the county because, 
even though he was a Vietnam War veteran and a 
prisoner of war in Hanoi, he was anti-Vietnam 
and close to Jane Fonda and Tom Hayden And Tom 
Hayden was strongly supporting him, and Miller 
had made critical statements about U S 
involvement m Vietnam Given the politics in 
Orange County and the conservative nature, that 
was very controversial 

I went down to Orange County, interviewed 
people, came up with a list of who seemed the 
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best The governor did interview Edison Miller 
because of the Tom Hayden connection, and 
ultimately the driving factor in his appointment 
was Tom Hayden's support I made it very clear 
to the governor that until the last minute I was 
getting calls from people saying, "You just 
can't do this It is not the right person He 
is not that qualified And everyone is going to 
be upset " And it turned out that everyone was 
upset 

How would Brown calculate that * 3 Was it worth it 
to him to alienate Orange County 7 
He obviously felt it was worth it, otherwise he 
would not have done it Maybe sometimes you 
don't think the reaction will be quite as great 
as it is 

Or maybe he didn't feel that Orange County was 
that crucial 7 

Maybe it wasn't that crucial Tom Hayden, I 
think he felt, with his Californians for 
Economic Democracy, the CED organization, was 
very critical to him [Brown] as he was going to 
get into a presidential campaign in terms of 
grass roots He began to see grass roots as 
very important in the presidential campaign and 
beyond in the senatorial campaign 
Carlotta, m those supervisorial appointments, 
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would it be party, issue, qualifications 7 Are 
those the three things you are going to look at 7 
Those would be the three things you would look 
at It would vary on the position in terms of 
the politics, which could be support of people 
If you take Santa Cruz County, where we had an 
appointment open In that instance, again, Tom 
Hayden had a person that he was supporting and 
Jerry appointed, who my deputy and I did not 
necessarily recommend, who had been arrested at 
one time It may have been on a drug charge or 
something A lot of people laughed about that 
appointment It didn't do a lot of harm, but 
there was a good person who was not appointed 
because of the support from Hayden for this 
other individual 

In Monterey county an interesting 
appointment was the appointment of Sam Farr as 
supervisor In many ways, Sam was one of the 
best qualified people that we had there The 
fact that there was a lot of Democratic 
support—his father was a former state senator, 
Jerry knew him, etc —obviously contributed 
I didn't realize that is how he became a 
supervisor 

That is how he became a supervisor and from 
there he moved on into the assembly In other 
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areas, it would be the issues A lot of times 
we were looking for people who had a sense of 
the county, who would be responsible 
supervisors, maybe might be more progressive or 
liberal than some of the others In some areas 
like Sierra County and Lake County, Mariposa 
County, you didn't have a lot of choices We 
tried to go with what were the interests, what 
were the qualifications You always didn't have 
a lot of people coming forward I believe m 
Santa Barbara County we got involved with those 
who favored no growth versus growth Those 
kinds of issues 

And would Brown use his philosophical bent ? 

He would use his philosophical bent there On 
occasion, we would just have an interesting 
circumstance With a supervisor in Yolo County, 
there was a Chicano Democrat who had a lot of 
support from people and who I and my deputy, 

Dave Rosenberg, saw as a key person But the 
individual the governor wound up appointing was 
a Republican woman who impressed him in the 
interviews As happened frequently, people had 
to wait a while 

She was the lady you talked about 

Yes She was a lady who was very patient She 

had a high-energy level and just smiling and 
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full of life The other guy was a little put- 
off that he had to wait He was kind of dour 
He didn't seemed enthused 

You described this before I was interested to 
know where this was 
It was in Yolo County 

I suppose the element of someone going on to 
higher elected office, such as Sam Farr, enters 
into those who want to be appointed, of course, 
and those the governor might consider 
Yes And sometimes you might be looking at what 
you might do to influence the outcome 
ultimately Or sometimes, where you knew there 
was going to be an election soon and there were 
a lot of interested people, you might, in 
essence, appoint a neutral person who didn't 
have an interest Then the election would 
resolve that The people would make the choice 
You could have anywhere from three years to one 
year or less in that situation So that would 
be a variable How about women 7 You just 
mentioned a woman, but were there many 
opportunities to consider women for 
supervisorial appointments 7 
There were We appointed a woman m Sierra 
County In each of the counties, I am sure 
there were women candidates Sometimes they 
might not be as strong, based on the fact that 
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they hadn't had a lot of political experience 
They would not have the name recognition that 
others might have But we certainly had the 
interest in looking for good women and 
minorities in the supervisorial appointments, as 
we did m other appointments 

The politics of a county are different from the 
politics of a state or a city even It is 
really interesting Anything else about 
supervisorial appointments 7 
I think that covers the supervisorial 
[appointments] 

Let's go to a few appointments that I think you 
particularly wanted to comment on in general I 
am not sure which ones those were These were 
particular people 

In terms of some of the boards Coastal 
Commission appointments is one where I think it 
shows that even though we had a definite 
philosophy, there are times you have to seek a 
balance While we obviously wanted people who 
supported the Coastal Conservancy Act—that is 
what it was created to do—you also had to look 
for some balance So, on occasion, we might 
appoint a developer or a labor person 
Getting people to buy m 9 
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Right Just recognizing the politics of those 
appointments With appointments like the 
Coastal Commission and a lot of environmental 
appointments, the person I would work closely 
with in the administration was [William] Bill 
Press, who was the director of the office of 
OPR, planning and research Also on the Coastal 
Commission appointments, [Donald] Don Vial might 
get involved—he was director of the Department 
of Industrial Relations—because of the concern 
labor had for the Coastal Commission and what 
development could do for the labor unions there 
On things like the Board of Forestry, even 
though we were concerned about preserving the 
forests, you also had to be sympathetic to the 
forest industry There is even a requirement 
for at least a representative of the industry on 
that 

So, we would try to bring a balance While 
there was a lot of ideology m terms of 
environmental concerns and consumer activism and 
public interest and that kind of thing, we 
didn't appoint all just one kind of person We 
often tried to bring people of a particular 
philosophy because we thought the board was 
overdone in one way, largely due to Reagan 
appointments At the same time, if we 
ultimately put too many of one kind on, we tried 
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to balance that out again On occasion, we 
might make a rather conservative appointment 
So there was this weighing of this balance It 
wasn't just party I guess what you are saying 
is that the element of party didn't rule someone 
out automatically 

No It really didn't with us We didn't look 
that closely at party affliation The impact of 
party could be party leaders coming and putting 
pressure on or highly recommending people 
Democratic legislators and certainly Republican 
legislators did, too You work with these 
legislators So if a person was qualified, you 
tried to be receptive to them 
Was it the custom, Carlotta, that if the 
governor were making an appointment in an 
assemblyman's or senator's jurisdiction, say a 
judgeship or a supervisorial appointment, did he 
consult with him at all’ 

Yes We would certainly talk to them to see 
what their interests were We knew who they 
were interested in, and frequently we would give 
them the courteousy of notifying them just 
before the appointment was made 
That was my other question As I understand, 
another governor didn't always do that, and it 
became embarrassing sometimes for the legislator 
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On the occasion where a legislator really felt 
very stongly about someone, had really pushed 

them, we might even let the legislator phone 
them before I did and do that [Laughter] They 
loved that 

That is a great way to make friends, isn't it 7 
There was one occasion, too, when we had quite a 
bit of pressure from some of the Greek 
legislators to appoint a particular physician to 
one of the regional medical quality review 
boards It turned out later that we had strong 
concern expressed by the Asian-Amencan 
community Their experience with the person was 
that he was racist Tony Kline did a lot of 
investigation into it I did some Ultimately, 
we met with the legislators who had recommended 
him, laid it out, and one of them kept pushing 
us not to take action But the other 
understood They both ultimately agreed to our 
going and saying to the person that we really 
cannot go through with this appointment And 

then, in essence, asking him to resign And he 
did 

How did he feel about it** 

Not too happy, obviously You have the 
relationship and we talked I think they had 
responding to a community But there were some 
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legitimate concerns the community had We felt 

there was cause to ask the person to resign 

Did you have anything to do with appointments to 

the Acupuncture Advisory Committee 7 

Yes I did 

Tell me about that 

Well, I know it has been in the news recently 
No Really the reason why I became quite 
interested was that I interviewed Paul [T ] 
Bannai, the assemblyman from the Gardena area 
I think he was involved in seeing that there was 
a board because people came to him about the 
fact that there was a need 

It was [Senator] George [R ] Moscone It was 

the Moscone bill that really created the 

Acupuncture Advisory Committee, which was under 

1 

the Board of Medical Quality Assurance It was 
a little tricky the first time because you are 
dealing with a different culture from our own 
There is the Japanese philosophy of acupuncture, 
the Chinese, the Korean Fortunately, I had a 
deputy, Florence Kong, who was Japanese- 
Amencan, and I turned that board over to her 


1 SB 86, 1975-1976 Reg Sess , Cal Stat , ch 
267 (1975) Required certification to practice acupuncture 
by the Board of Medical Examiners and authorized an 
Acupuncture Advisory Committee to be appointed by the 
governor 
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She could deal with the culture better Then we 
had public members on that 

I had an acupuncturist who was very active 
come to me and offer to explain what acupuncture 
was and recommended some public members So I 
actually became rather deeply involved in those 
appointments and ultimately came to use 
acupuncture myself as a result of what I learned 
about it The approach to health care was a 
positive thing m my mind 

If I remember correctly, I think he said people 
came to him because the people who felt they 
were trained and doing it correctly were 
concerned about people who were misrepresenting 
themselves That is he how got interested in 
the question 

Now more recently there has been some 
negative journalism about it I am trying to 
remember 

What it was is that one of the members of the 
board was accused of taking bribes to qualify 
these people I remember some concern about 
that when I was there Some of it was the 
culture of the people who came Frequently, 
with the Koreans, the way you did business was 
you said, "Here is what I want and what will it 
cost 7 " That is not the way we do business here 
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And certainly not the way the governor did 
business I remember the Department of Consumer 
Affairs being concerned with the Acupuncture 
Advisory Committee because of that particular 
culture and how they viewed things 

The impression I still have, though, was 
that this was a way of trying to control the 
quality of the people who were certified as 
acupuncturists And to try to guarantee that, 
we had better training for those people And 
there were certain requirements that they had to 
meet in order to be licensed 
There were tests 

Tests What their experience was 

That is an interesting situation in which the 

change m culture of California, particularly 

southern California, shows up when you try to 

put that together [Laughter] So your 

assistant was of great help You knew that is 

why you have someone like that 

Right She couldn't speak all the languages 

either [Laughter] But she could muddle 

through it a little better than I could 

Do you have any other particular appointment 

stories’ I would, of course, be interested of 

your view of Rose Bird's appointment The 

judicial appointments, you didn't handle, and 

you probably didn't handle her appointment to 
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the cabinet when she first came on board because 
Brown had known her so well While we are on 
the subject, could you just reflect what you 
think Brown's reasoning was, of making her chief 
justice' 7 

Many people have said "Why didn't he just 
appoint her as a justice of the supreme court' 7 " 
He would have added a woman to the court He 
would have made a strong statement, and everyone 
would have been very happy I think there were 
a couple of things One, I think he had an 
extremely high regard for Rose Bird personally, 
for her scholarship for her judicial 
temperament for her knowledge, for her mind 
He really thought that she would make a superb 
justice I also think it was partly "if I am 
going to do it, why don't I do it all the way" 
and really make a statement and show a real 
leadership position I think he was as 
surprised as many of us were with the reaction 
to that I mentioned in an earlier interview 
that [Governor] Earl Warren had no more 
experience than she did when he was named chief 
justice of the U S Supreme Court in terms of 
the actual courtroom kind of experience 
Do you think, I am just guessing, it is possible 
he didn't take into account the internal 
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politics of the courts That is, the aspirations 
and ambitions of the people on the court 
Exactly I think that is true [Stanley] Mosk 
was one And some others 
Maybe that put her m an exceptionally 
antagonistic environment when she got there 
That is partly it And Rose's personality had 
something to do with it, too 
Meaning she is a strong personality 9 
She is a strong person, but she was also a 
little bit paranoid Were people after her or 
not supportive 9 That kind of thing She had 
her own coterie of people and so she didn't 
reach out m a way that some might have that 
should have lessened that situation But I know 
m dealing with women lawyers and judges at the 
time, they were obviously delighted, and they 
really felt there was tremendous bias against 
her and tremendous lack of acceptance of a woman 
m that position And too much of an old boys' 
network within the judicial system 

You brought up an excellent point In many 
ways the internal politics of the court were 
something And the expectations of some of the 
sitting justices that they really should become 
chief justice and then someone made a justice of 
the court In retrospect, hindsight is easy, 
one could say name her that But it stands 
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out in some ways as one of the most significant 
appointments m terms of a commitment to women 
in public life 

He had brought her early on or first thing, I 
guess, into his cabinet, as the Secretary of 
Agriculture and Services Was he happy with her 
on the 30 b 7 

He was very happy with her It wasn't that he 
was unhappy and let's move her 

Or maybe he thought that she might be better in 
a different role I heard one story that she 
would tend to really let loose with him She 
did not hold back with him 

Oh, yes That is true I always had to check 
very carefully with her Every now and then I 
would get a call about "what are you doing here 
or there 7 " At the same time, though, there were 
times when I think she appreciated the role I 
could play as appointments secretary And I did 
frequently When we had a lot of appointments 
to make m an area, we would ask the agency 
secretary and the department director to come 
m And so we arranged a time on a number of 
appointments in her area and particularly 
consumer affairs, and I could talk about 
everybody who was interviewed and different 
kinds of things They could break in I 
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remember her comment afterward, "That was a very 
helpful thing " They really liked my being 
there when they were talking to the governor on 
appointments 

She knew Jerry Brown quite well As far as you 
know, was she capable of really letting him know 
in no uncertain terms 
Yes 

She was not going to be reticent 
No She wasn't And I don't think Jerry was 
the only one with whom she was not reticent 
[Laughter] 

This was her general attitude She was not 
awestruck by the fact that he was governor 

Let's talk about how Brown operated his 
administration in general, to the degree we can 
probe certain things He had a cabinet Was it 
true that Gray Davis pretty much chaired those 
meetings 7 

A lot of the times Jerry did He really did 
If Jerry was in a meeting or away, Gray would 
Gray would frequently talk to people ahead of 
time, know what people wanted, help set the 
agenda for cabinet meetings, and played a 
significant role in them If the governor was 
not there, he chaired those meetings 
Was he there a high percentage of the time 7 
He was there a good part of the time 
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So it was not an m absentia situation 
No There were times when he brought issues to 
the group and times when it was the opportunity 
of people to bring issues to him Sometimes it 
was more informational meetings Other times 
there was real decision making 

One of the last cabinet meetings I remember 
was the one in terms of whether we should 
actually spray for the medfly m Santa Clara 
County The governor had tried the more natural 
way of doing it, and it was not working Most 
of us were arguing strongly for the spraying I 
think Huey [D ] Johnson, who was secretary for 
the Resources Agency, may have been one of the 
few advocating that we not do it 

Jerry's personal belief was that we should 
not spray You had human lives at stake So he 
went against the judgment of most of his 
administrators and in some ways paid the price 
That was one of the things that led to his not 
winning the senate race It was kind of the 
straw that broke the camel's back so to speak 
because a day or so later [President] Reagan 
withheld funds to the state because we had not 
done that That forced Jerry to spray Then 
people commented that "he was doing the flip- 
flop " That kind of thing 
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It did come back to haunt him Did you go to 
all of the cabinet meetings, Carlotta 7 
To most of them, as appointments secretary I 
was automatically a part of it Strictly 
speaking, the cabinet would be the agency 
secretaries But myself, the legal affairs 
secretary, and the legislative secretary 
attended those meetings 

So this is a group of about how many people, 

typically 7 

Around twelve or so 

How often did it meet 7 

It was supposed to meet weekly We usually did 
Was there an agenda ahead of time 7 
Usually, we would have an agenda ahead of time, 
but it could be that you might not get it until 
the morning 

Would you have an opportunity to put something 
on the agenda 7 
Yes You could 

Were there minutes of those meetings at all 7 
Did someone take notes 7 

At one time, there was a cabinet secretary who 
did take notes, but I don't recall formal 
minutes And we operated much more informally 
than Reagan would have 
Is weekly a pretty standard thing in a 
governor's office 7 
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I think so I do not know for sure that Reagan 
had weekly meetings I am making that 
assumption 

I think we once spoke of this Was there an 
"inner" inner circle of confidence that Brown 
worked with who were power players in his 
administration 9 

I think Tom Quinn was definitely one of them 
Gray, obviously, as chief of staff was Jacques 
Barzaghi was Tony Kline was part of that 
When he was legislative secretary, Marc 
Poche was very much in that inner circle Those 
are some of the key names 

I have some lists, but those would change as 
personnel changed It sounds like it is four or 
five people and they are all men who were a part 
of that 

In the very beginning when LeRoy Chatfield was 
Director of Administration, he was very close to 
Jerry And I think Lucie Gikovich, his 
administrative assistant, was very much 
But people on whom he would rely, in a 
judgmental sense, were the ones I named 
If there were a crisis or a heavy-duty problem, 
then these are the people he would ask to 
respond 9 

Yes Whether they knew a whole lot about the 
issue or not 
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He wanted their view about that Did you have 
any feeling of being excluded** Not just you, 
but those of you who worked in that office Did 
that bother you at all'* 

There is probably a little feeling where you 
want to be in the inner inner sanctum, but I 
think one understands there are natural 
relationships that develop and people who really 
click together 

As you look at this now, in our wisdom, do you 
think that is probably a necessary part of 
someone who has to be a president or governor’ 

I think so There are going to be people whom 
you have known or with whom you have developed a 
special rapport whom you feel really understand 
you and you can let down and toss things out or 
they can be a counterpoint to you Or whose 
judgment you just really respect I think you 
see m any administration, be it at a 
gubernatorial level or a presidential level, it 
is happening You see it at universities, too, 
with chancellors or presidents 

There are people who are very close to a 
leader and individuals upon whom they rely 
That doesn't mean that other people don't have 
access, that you are not able to make your views 
known and that you are not respected m your 
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area of expertise I certainly felt that Jerry 
came to respect what I was able to do on the 
appointments and that I was viewed as a 
professional, who did my 30 b competently 
provided all the information, would go out and 
recruit the kinds of people we were looking for 
and try to meet the goals of the administration 
Now Rose Bird isn't one of the ones you named 
I am trying to think how much Rose would have 
been in that inner circle It may have 
depended I don't know Maybe m the late 
evening she was there 

From your guess, she wasn't or from what you 
observed 7 

She would have been sometimes, maybe I know 
that Jerry, after she went on the court, would 
still phone her and talk with her 
Did he include in that group people who had a 
good ability to disagree with him and be that 
counterpoint 7 I am asking that because you 
pointed out earlier that one of the things about 
Brown was that he was bored with people who 
agreed with him obsequiously and seemed to be 
drawn toward people who would present a 
different viewpoint Was that true in this 
inner circle 7 

I think so Tom Quinn is someone who would tell 
Jerry up front whether he was right or wrong 
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These were people who would offer advice and had 
good political judgment, and would offer their 
judgment on it as well I don't think any of 
them were were "yes, sir" type of people 
It was sort of m the nature of the people he 
brought around him They were that personality 
type 

I think so Jerry didn't need someone saying, 
"You are wonderful Everything is fine " I 
think he also expected that when decisions were 
made, people went along with them There was a 
unity within the administration He always 
listened and he respected people who came 
forward and said, "I disagree I think this is 
what we should do " And outline their reasons 
why 

But he had low tolerance for, once the decision 
having been made, anybody who would try to 
torpedo it 9 Or did that happen, Carlotta 7 
I don't recall that happening a lot, Enid 
Most people don't have much tolerance for that 
Yes And he didn't like it if something was 
leaked m the press when it wasn't suppose to 
And he didn't like off-the-record comments in 
the press 

From his administrators and source not accounted 


for 9 
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Yes For example, on the appointments that I 
might not always agree on Like the Edison 
Miller one in Orange County When I got the 
phone calls, I defended them, and also when I 
spoke to groups When I was asked, I would have 
a defense of that and never indicate that I had 
any disagreement with the governor on that I 
felt that if I reached that point where I did, I 
would have to resign 

I can't recall press leak problems I wasn't 
thinking about them Were there many leaks out 
of his admmstration 9 

Not too much But occasionally there would be 
some I can't recall the instances 
It seems to me that this is more of a phenomenon 
m the last decade Maybe I am wrong Maybe I 
was not paying that much attention 

Out of that inner circle, Carlotta, were 
there one or two people you knew the best or 
dealt with the most 0 You spoke of Quinn and 
Kline Out of that inner group, were there 
people you worked with more closely 0 
Tony and Gray Davis Gray, m many respects in 
being chief of staff, one would work closely 
with Gray and go and say, "I need this done " 
Tony and I worked very closely on the 
appointments Tony was in touch with a lot of 
people who had ideas I would say, too, that to 
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some degree, as time went on Bill Press became 
part of that inner circle Bill and I worked 
very closely together 

What I was trying to get at was that Brown had his 
circle of confidants If you were to talk about 
the people you could be terribly open with and 
have this kind of relationship with, would these 
be the people out of that inner circle that you 
might feel that freedom with * 5 

Yes Bill Press was one person I felt very free 

with Don Vial, who was Director of Industrial 
Relations On occasion, Don would be brought 
into that, but Don was not there on a constant 
basis in the inner circle He was someone Jerry 
respected a lot He represented labor interests 
and had the labor contact Don and I worked 
very closely together But I knew all those 
people and felt very comfortable with all of 
them And, in my 30 b, I really had to work with 
a lot of people 

Let's put it in the obverse Were there any one 
or two people who were a pain’ [Laughter] 

There usually are m an office One or two who 
might be difficult to work with 
If there were, it would have struck me 
immediately But I am a person who tends to get 
along I am not adversarial I could see the 
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plus sides On occasion, a person like Irene 
Tovar would be pushing so much for her 
particular community and would be such a strong 
advocate and keep on you and keep at it 
That could be wearing 
Yes That was wearing 

I suppose m the general world there would be 
lots of people I was really thinking of the 
governor's office 

No And an interesting person to work with was 
Jacques Barzaghi 
, Side A] 
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He was a fascinating person He has been 
referred to as Jerry's guru He had gotten into 
Zen and that kind of thing, and he was really 
close to Jerry And Jerry listened to Jacques a 
lot And Jacques was responsible for some of 
the more far-out ideas where Jerry was described 
as the moonbeam governor There were times when 
Jacques was very shrewd politically, but other 
times when he encouraged Jerry to do things that 
many of us thought were too unconventional and 
not m Jerry's best interest or the best kind of 
policy things 

Could you name a couple of ideas' 3 
I think the Linda Ronstadt trip to Africa Some 
of the PR [public relations] kinds of things I 
am blanking out in terms of what they are 
because it has been so long 

What about some of the far-out ideas that you 
people didn't think were so crazy 9 What kinds 
of things did Brown do that Barzaghi suggested 
that you really thought were pretty good ideas 9 
These were nonconformist kinds of things 
It was either Barzaghi or Gray who came up with 
the Plymouth, which I thought was good 
[Laughter] Jacques was probably a strong 
advocate of the ”small is beautiful n And 
brought in Buckmmister Fuller and those kinds 
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of people That was good to an extent, and then 
it could be overdone But those were exciting 
kinds of ideas 

Did, indeed. Brown insist that everybody read 
the [E F ] Schumacher book, Small is 
Beautiful (1975)** 

He didn't insist on it No [Laughter] 

Was that Barzaghi or Brown** 

Both, I think In many ways their minds were 
together Jerry was very interested m that 
He loved to explore an idea But Jacques was 
always fun You could see the wheels kind of 
turning He would try to persuade you He was 
fascinated with me He commented once on how 
intriguing I was because I was so feminine and 
yet a feminmist And what a wonderful 
contradiction and how well that worked 
[Laughter] 

He wasn't used to that combination 
I remember when I was working during the 
transition, Jacques saying, "Of course, you are 
going to be in the administration " I would 
say, "No I am teaching " "Yes you are " "No 
I am not " He knew it and he was close to 
Jerry, and he knew I would ultimately be 
convinced to do that So he could be very 
persuasive with Jerry and others 
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Where had they known each other 9 
I am trying to recall I don't know if he met 
Jacques in the campaign It just kind of 
clicked 

What had Barzaghi been doing’ What was his 
profession 9 

He'd been in France I can't recall, Enid He 
did a lot of things and had not had any real 
training 

A universal man type of person 
Yes A universal man 

So this was a different kind of person for you 
to encounter 9 

Exactly I think a different person from many 

in the administration 

So he was the excitement person 

He was, in many ways, the excitement person He 
obviously was very close to Jerry Jacques 
would also go and feel out things He would 
talk to people and could kind of sense, and he'd 
ask questions He would try to pull different 
things together or have laid the groundwork 
Would you describe him as sort of a "touchy- 
feely" person 9 
To some degree 

How old was Barzaghi at this time 9 Was he 
Brown's contemporary 9 
Close to that 
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Have they retained a friendship* 3 

They did for a while after, and then I heard that 
after they didn't Then when Jerry was running 
for state party chair, I got a call from 
Jacques So he was back very much m the scene 
there, from what I understood He was phoning 
me about my dissertation on the California 
Democratic Council because they were trying to 
look at the history of the Democratic party m 
the state 

Did you, incidentally, at all get involved in 

this business of Brown becoming state party 

chairman* 3 

No I didn't 

Did Knox* 3 

No 

This was all something you could observe 
Could observe 

What did you think would happen when he 
announced he wanted to do it* 3 

I thought he would probably get the state chair 
I thought it was definitely his way of getting 
back into government and politics and in a 
visible way It was m that sense, while it 
seemed like an unorthodox position for him 
After you have been governor, why would you do 
that You do go out and campaign for people. 
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you do distribute money, and if you want to have 
another office, you can collect a lot of IOUs 
It was a way of becoming a party person and 
becoming more traditional and kind of 
ingratiating himself with people who were 
important to his political future But I think 
he has been much less visible than I thought he 
would be 

So far, as party chairman 7 
So far as party chairman 

Do you think he has his eye on the senate still 7 
That would be my guess It seems the most 
logical 

From what little I know about his personality, 
it is the kind of office he would like to be m 
And one that I think is ideally suited for him, 
in many ways 

It is interesting The last chapter has not 
been written on Jerry Brown, I guess 

Let me ask you about OPR, the Office of 
Planning and Research I did notice that Preble 
Stolz was the director that first year Now he 
was a Brown appointee, and you said that was an 
association from the Bay area 
Yes 

I don't know anything about him What was he 
like 7 
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He is a law school professor A very bright 
person Very intellectual, but also there was 
a lot of common sense A very thoughtful person 
and someone who Jerry could rely on to help I 
think he viewed that office not as much as 
planning in the sense we see city planning and 
county planning, although that certainly was a 
part of it in terms of the land use plans that 
might be done, but it dealt with issues as well 
In many ways it was kind of his policy and 
programmatic arm So Preble with his legal 
background, his interest in policy and 
legislative issues could provide that kind of 
thing I don't recall what Preble's area of 
expertise was m terms of law and law school 
To get someone who is a distinguished law 
professor in an administration is a very common 
kind of thing 

The function of OPR seems to change from 
governor to governor As I recall it was an 
intergovermental relations body up to that time 
Then it became issues and programs And it did 
become heavy into environmental and land use 
issues, be it the Coastal Commission, the urban 
strategy, the rural strategy, preservation of 
special areas of land Then I think there was 
some attempt to work with cities and counties in 
terms of land use planning 
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Yes, there was I was involved at the time that 
the urban strategy was put together The rural 
strategy was on the backburner It seemed a 
lot harder to deal with A couple of questions 
Why did Preble Stolz leave 7 And how did Bill 
Press happen to be brought aboard 7 
Preble left because he wanted to go back to law 
school 

He had taken a leave 7 

He had taken a leave He didn't want to do 
politics all his life He wanted to go back to 
the life of a professor 
How was Bill Press found 7 

I am trying to remember where Jerry found Bill 
I can't remember Bill, I think, had been very 
involved with the Planning Conservation League 
That was the connection and where we found Bill 
Bill was the director beginning in '77 
Certainly, during that period they were heavily 
into long-range land use planning and 
strategies Plus, was the Office of Appropriate 
Technology under that agency 7 
I think that was a separate office It is my 
recollection I'd have to doublecheck that 
But they talked a lot about that 
They talked a lot about that Maybe it was 
under Bill, but it was also a kind of entity 
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of its own The time Bill was there, he spent a 
lot of time on Coastal Commission, the statewide 
and the regional 

Right And, of course, [Michael] Mike Fischer 
was his deputy director, who later became the 
executive director of the Coastal Commission 
Let me ask you about Brown's attitude 
toward planning, particularly something as 
specific as land use planning How do you think 
he really viewed that exercise 7 

Probably as futile [Laughter] Nice in theory, 
and it would be nice to be able to do that He 
strongly believed in the urban strategy He 
really did I think, in some ways, he would be 
smart enough to say, "It is very hard to do X 
don't think we really can control what 
communities can do " 

On the other hand, I think he felt the 
state needed to take a leadership role in trying 
to do it If you were trying to protect the 
environment, then you had to take a total look 
at where growth was appropriate, where 
environmentally sensitive areas were There 
really was a strong interest in trying to make 
the urban strategy work and use planning as a 
tool The more I think about, I think he was 
very intrigued with the notion and trying to see 
if it could indeed work 
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I sort of had the feeling that he had less 
interest m the rural strategy, which, to some 
people, was the other side of the coin and very 
important, too That seemed to kind of die sort 
of quietly 

Yes The urban interested him much more, and it 
tied in with some of the strong environmental 
concerns 

Also, a rural strategy does, too, in the long 
run But you are answering the question Urban 
was his high-interest level 

That is, too, where the growth was occurring 
much more rapidly If you were going to 
implement the kinds of things you wanted to, you 
had a larger chance That is not to denigrate 
the importance of the rural strategy, as you 
say In terms of the total environmental agenda 
of the administration, that urban strategy and 
the long-range land use planning was a way of 
accomplishing it I think Bill Press would be 
one of your best people to talk to in terms of 
this particular issue 

There were certain appointments on that OPR 
advisory committee which were made by the 
governor Were you involved in that‘s 
A little bit Of course, Bill or whoever was 
Director of Planning and Research, was the key 
person on that 
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I was impressed with the people There was a 
woman lawyer from San Francisco There was an 
interesting variety of people who came in I 
happened to be a representative of the League of 
California Cities and Sam Farr was there as a 
supervisor That was still that 
intergovernmental relations part of it Then 
these other people were brought in, and these 
were obviously keyed m through Bill Press and 
Brown I was interested in how those 
appointments were made So you didn't 
necessarily have a lot to do with that because 
it was an advisory committee'* 

Right On the advisory committees, we would 
still be responsible for the appointments, 
although some might be directly under an agency 
secretary, department director unit, one that 
they may have created 

It was a very diverse and interesting group of 
people The dialogue was very good There were 
people like Her last name was [Sharon] 

Levy, who became chairman of the board of 
supervisors m Fresno, and was definitely more 
conservative A very intelligent woman The 
give and take of those meetings was great 
On some of the boards and commissions, obviously 
one person can't go out and find everybody So 
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you are going to come to rely on certain people 
As I indicated earlier, I would frequently rely 
on or work very closely with department 
directors or agency secretaries in terms of 
people At the same time, I was out there 
drawing m names, and especially working with a 
variety of interest groups—be they ethnic 
women, consumer, environmentalists, business, 
labor—to pick up people or as appointments came 
up, contacting individuals I knew who might be 
able to suggest good people 

Were you involved with the appointment of Deni 

Greene to succeed to Bill 7 Of course when Mike 

Fischer left, she came as his replacement 

Yes I was And Bill was supportive 

Were you looking for a woman if you could find 

one 7 

Yes That was one of the things Deni had a 
very different personality from Bill But we 
felt she had the knowledge base and the same 
thrust, and it was another opportunity to put a 
woman in a key position 
Did you interview her 7 

Yes I did I was already working with her at 
that time 

Did you open that up 7 

We looked at different people, but Deni was 
really the strong candidate 
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Would you have interviewed when she was first 
hired as deputy’ 

It depended Not necessarily 

Would that have been up to the director to 

choose that person’ 

It depended on how far down you got I do 
remember interviewing Deni when Bill wanted to 
hire her, so I would be involved with that 
Sometimes the director had the appointment, but 
we would interview them and make sure that they 
were someone with whom the governor would be 
comfortable There were times when the governor 
was looking for a position for somebody So we 
would go and say, "What about this’" or we would 
try to put this person in But, by and large, 
the department director or the director of OPR 
would have pretty much the freedom to make the 
appointment But I would interview them We 
would run security credit checks on them We 
would make sure We would bounce off one 
another and say, "Does this person really fit’" 
Did Deni ever have the kind of access to the 
governor that Bill did’ 

Not the same degree of access 

Probably just had not known her because she was 
not there as long 

OK I want to go on to what Brown's 
decision-making process was m general I think 
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we have more or less covered part of this 
Major issues and crises, I think we talked about 
the kinds of people he would confer with Let 
me get a specific one on the table, and that is 
what he was going to do with Proposition 13 m 
1978 What can you tell me about what kind of 
mental gymnastics he went through in considering 
that one’ Or was he really torn about what to 
do'’ 

Well, he had really worked very hard to get a 
legislative solution to that 
Meaning to get the money 

To deal with the property-tax issue m the 
legislature before Proposition 13 qualified 
In fact, did he support Proposition 8’ 

He supported Proposition 8 I don't know how 
many people really know this but there were 
meetings going until midnight m which various 
legislators would be huddled m his office, and 
he really worked very hard to try to get a 
compromise on the property-tax issue 
In the spring'’ 

Before that At the end of the previous fall 
We just couldn't get the legislative agreement 
Then you had Proposition 8, which was a much 
more moderate version of property-tax control 
than Prop 13 He had been working for that, 
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but he did believe in some kind of property-tax 
reform All the information we had was that 
Prop 13 would probably be disastrous in terms 
of local governments, so he came out as a strong 
advocate for Proposition 8 as a reasoned way of 
dealing with property taxes 

When Prop 13 won and he had been an 
opponent of it and was also up for reelection at 
the same time, he took the approach and I am 
sure he conferred with Jacques and Tony and Tom 
Quinn and Gray in terms of the exact strategy, 
but the basic position was Prop 13 is the law 
of the land I am governor, and I am going to 
enforce it and make it work In a very 
politically shrewd way, he took the bull by the 
horn, was on the offensive about it and really 
began to implement it Suddenly, there he was 
implementing this thing that the public very 
much wanted 

[Attorney General] Evelle [J ] Younger went 
off to Hawaii for a couple of weeks vacation, 
and at a point when Jerry was very vulnerable, 
he was very much m the public eye in a sense m 
which they would regard him highly m terms of 
having taken leadership, implementing what was 
there Jerry ultimately beat Younger by a very 
sizable margin 
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So it was just good political strategy that came 
into effect once it was in fact passed 
Right If you looked at it, what are you going 
to do 9 You need to do that You buy into it 

and do what you can with it Jerry was also 

fiscally conservative It was not alien to him 
It was not the one he supported, but he 
supported some kind of property-tax reform It 
was not difficult to go from Prop 8 m 
opposition to [Prop ] 13 to say I am going to 
make it work 

You spoke of these earlier attempts on his 
behalf to prevent the initiatives and the need 
for that kind of public reaction Was he trying 
to persuade the legislators to look at this 
treasury surplus that was there and how that 
looked to people, as well as property-tax 
relief 9 

There were two issues, and I was just not 
involved in the discussions So I can't give 
you 

But you felt he was addressing property-tax 
relief 

Yes He was, as well as the budget surplus 
But as it turned out, that budget surplus 
disappeared very rapidly 
As they have a way of doing 

In a large part because of Prop 13 because we 
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did make the decision to give some relief to 
local governments 

Brown did support the relief by the state 9 
He did Now we tried to keep a surplus there 
He did not give the local entities everything 
they wanted But there was also the sense that 
if we didn't, there were serious, serious 
problems at the local-government level Had it 
not been for that bailout, in essence, I think 
you would have seen a lot greater problems I 
think there was a sense that Proposition 13 
didn't have the impact that was feared because 
you had that surplus So it kind of led to 
people thinking, "Oh, it is not as big a deal " 
Later on, we are still paying the price 
Highway construction, road maintenance, cities 
You know better than I do, Enid 
Right now in Claremont the city council is 
proposing a citywide assessment because there 
isn't enough money to maintain the city 
In terms of Jerry's decision making, one of the 
interesting things that one saw when you were a 
part of the administration was how he would 
really get into an issue that came up He would 
call up every expert on it He would ask for 
books about it In a twenty-four period, he 
would really immerse himself m the issue 
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Let's say there is an education issue, was there 
a particular person he might talk to on that 
issued Or would it vary according to that 
particular item 7 

It might vary according to the items He did 
not have an education adviser So on education 
issues, he would rely more on the Department of 
Finance or on his legislative people and, to 
some degree, on the teacher groups There was a 
relationship The CTA [California Teachers 
Association] and those groups were supportive of 
Jerry, and there were ties to the teacher 
organizations 

Was there a particular reason why he never did 
have an education adviser 7 Was that by choice 7 
That was by choice Part of it may have been 
his kind of Reagan didn't believe m 

education, one had the feeling Jerry probably 
thought that the universities were not doing all 
they should be doing in terms of addressing 
social problems and that kind of thing He just 
never saw a need to have an education adviser 
He thought he would just do it himself 
Do it himself Maybe that was not a good 
example Maybe we could choose another issue 
that he would automatically confer with, say, 
someone m his staff 
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If you are talking about environmental issues, 
he would go to Tom Quinn He would go to Bill 
Press He would go to Mary Nichols, head of the 
Air Resources Board after Tom Quinn left Mary 
was very key on the environmental issues 
Were there any kind of floating people out there 
who were not part of the official family that he 
might talk to on a regular basis' 3 
It sometimes depended He had his network out 
there 

Was he a person who would choose from a wide 
menu rather than to always plug into a few 
people* 3 

Yes There might be people in the arts he would 
go to I am sure there were certain fund¬ 
raising people that he would talk to on certain 
issues, particularly to get a sense of what was 
going on I am blanking out on a lot of these 
because as time passes you forget But Lucie 
Gikovich would be a wonderful source on that 
And Gray would, too There also were a few 
individuals outside of government—some 
contributors—whom he would contact for their 
advice on a wide variety of issues 
Where is Lucie Gikovich now* 3 
She is in New York She was in Washington, 

D C , working for Pacific Telesis Group as one 
our lobbyists Prior to that, she was in New 
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York as assistant to Peter [V ] Uberroth when he 
was baseball commissioner And then she worked 
with him on the Olympics She is on the East 
Coast 

She would be an interesting person to talk to 
eventually 

She would be She is now doing some stuff for 
Pacific Bell [Company] but on a consulting 
basis 

Why don't we move on to the national conventions 
because that is where you have some things to 
say First of all, the '76 campaign You have 
alluded to it several times in talking about the 
strategy that Brown used in making appointments 
to show he was there Of course, he did make a 
very good showing in the primary against [James 
E ] Jimmy Carter How much time did this take 
from his duties as governor 9 

It didn't take an extraordinary amount of time 
He was always in touch with the office by the 
phone You could look at the number of days he 
was away from the office My sense was that it 
was not a huge amount of time Maybe it was one 
day a week plus weekends It just depended 
There were times he was back in the office two 
weeks straight, then he would be back for two or 
three days It kind of depended When there 
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was a primary, the week before the primary he 
would be out on the campaign trail He came 
back and forth quite a bit Thinking back, it 
probably was more than a day a week, other than 
the weekends 

Up to the California primary 

Yes Then we could say, "Good He's out now 
We can prepare more appointments to be made and 
get a breather " 

Were you involved at all in the primary 7 
I was not very involved in the '76 primary It 
was felt that the appointments needed to be made 
and the best role I could play was to be the 
appointments secretary and help ensure 
appointments were made So I did not get deeply 
involved m that campaign I was much more 
involved m the 1980 presidential election, m 
which I actually went back to the Democratic 
convention 

To wind up '76, you were an alternate to the 
convention, I think you said 
I was an alternate, but I didn't go 
You didn't go How about what Brown did after 
the primary, did he cut it off at that point 7 
How did he feel about it 7 Did he still become a 
party man and go out and work for the nominee 7 
Or did he kind of pull back 7 
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I think he probably offered to do something for 
Carter, but was not taken up on it and didn't go 
out and do a lot of the party stuff I think 
there was more of an offer to do that m later 
circumstances He still, however, stayed in 
the national limelight He would go and make a 
speech here and there Go to the national 
governors association meetings When he didn't 
receive the nomination, the next focus was being 
governor and focusing on reelection 
In fact, he spent a lot of time on the farm 
initiative 

The Agricultural Labor Relations Act of 1975 
That was again where you had a lot of midnight 
meetings working that kind of thing out That 
was one area in which you could look back and 
say that he probably appointed too many people 
of one philosophy on the Agricultural Labor 
Relations Board, where the farmers thought it 
was totally pro worker and that they were not 
getting a fair shake There was one who was an 
attorney who was connected with the growers, but 
even he was a moderate Although it was a 
tremendous victory for the workers, m some 
ways, it may have ultimately hurt the board m 
its effectiveness because of the bitterness of 
the farm community 
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The board had just been set up m '75 and there 
was a '76 initiative to expand the rights of the 
workers to go onto the property and unionize 
That's what became a lightning rod Did you 
think Brown paid for that later** 

Oh, I am sure he did The agricultural 
community obviously was very concerned about 
that And people who might have supported him 
up until then m rural communities never forgave 
him for that 

He sort of went all the way with [Cesar] Chavez 
He really did For all the press images you 
have of the canoe paddling left, then paddling 
right going back and forth, playing the 
politically correct moment, Jerry had very 
strong ideas, and he went with them 
Agriculture labor was one Environment was 
another He went with that And, of course, 
bringing minorities and women m government He 
never backed down from that 

Those are three things that were a permanence in 
what he did How did he feel about his 
performance in the '76 primary** 

I think he felt very positive in that he had 
done very well The problem which he came to 
recognize was that he entered it too late 
When did he enter** 
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Not until April or late March There are a lot 
of us who really felt that Carter, by that time, 
had accumulated too many votes One of Carter's 
appeals was that he advocated pureness m 
government and made a lot of the Watergate 
situation Jerry, with Prop 9, at that time 
was viewed as an up-and-coming person He was 
an exciting governor in California He was not 
viewed as crazy in any way A lot of us 
speculated that had he entered even a month 
earlier than he did, that he may have well been 
president 

That might have been his optimal time to go for 
it’ 

Yes Much more so than in 1980 

He carried baggage later that he couldn't get 

around 

Right [Laughter] 

Let's talk about the 1980 convention You 
were named by Brown as his liaison to the women 
delegates What was expected of you’ 

To go to the convention and to attend the 
meetings of the women's caucus We pretty much 
knew that Jerry did not have much of a chance 
because Carter and Kennedy were in there It 
was partly to make his presence known Arrange 
for some of the leadership to talk with him To 
get across his support of women's issues Just 
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figure out what was going on What kind of 
support we could get when we needed it Educate 
them about him Communicate back what was 
happening We were able to arrange a meeting 
with some of the key women leaders at the 
convention 

Obviously, you were focusing on women's issues 
Yes Others were there focusing on other 
groups And Bill Press was there He was doing 
a lot with environmental groups across the 
country 

Was comparable worth a topic in those days at 
all’ 

It was It really was Jerry was very 
supportive of that It came up m state 
government It was something that would have 
been a selling point with women's groups I am 
trying to think back I think we may have done a 
study on comparable worth and been interested m 
some legislation that would have brought things 
together and have the Personnel Board work on 
that kind of thing That was becoming an issue 
How did you feel about the function you were 
supposed to fulfill’ Did you feel it went well’ 

I did Given the fact that Jerry was not one of 
the strongest contenders at the convention, that 
we were able to get him a meeting with the women 
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leaders That I was able to participate in the 
meetings that I needed to It was just exciting 
to be there, and to be working with a 
[Congresswoman] Bella Abzug and those kinds of 
people was a neat experience for me, given my 
interest in feminism And just to be at the 
convention and see what goes on behind the 
scenes 

Getting votes, working groups We had a 
strategy Certain people went back, and you had 
this constitutency to deal with and to try to 
bring along Do whatever was needed, and 
whatever opportunity might arise, you would do 
that 

One of the very moving moments was on the 
convention floor when [U S Senator Edward S ] 
Ted Kennedy gave a speech It was clear that 
Carter had the votes and would be the nominee, 
but Ted Kennedy walked out and got this 
tremendous standing ovation You could really 
feel the support for a Kennedy and the memories 
after his talk You had the feeling that, 
despite whatever negatives there might be in his 
personal life or character flaws that might 
indicate that, here was someone who was 
expressing the right ideas, who would get the 
best and the brightest around him and be able to 
accomplish a lot There was a sense of how sad 
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it was we didn't have a Ted Kennedy and Jimmy 
Carter was there instead, who was not really 
going to be able to win reelection and deliver 
I remember watching that speech on television 
But to be there and feel it, it was 
unbelievable It gives you goose bumps 
Was it exhausting 7 

We were up late hours, but you run on 
adrenaline It was exciting There was some 
time to see New York City There were not 
meetings going on twenty-four hours a day 
Were there one or two women—you mentioned Bella 
Abzug—there that you were really impressed with 
when you met them or saw them perform m person 7 
One was Bella One was Gloria Steinhem She 
really is an impressive person Carol Bellamy 
from New York The black woman legislator, 
[Congresswoman] Barbara Jordan, from Texas 
Were you actually dealing with these people in 
meetings or did you just see them talk 7 
I occasionally would be m a meeting where they 
were I had met Bella Abzug before I had the 
chance to be introduced to some of these people 
I was not m their inner circle but did 
participate m meetings, and I knew some of the 
California women who were active m the NWPC, 
National Women's Political Caucus, who were 
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there They also helped me get onto the floor 

and into these meetings 

There were not any disappointments 7 

No It was exciting 

And the people you met were as impressive in 
person as you had expected 7 
Exactly In terms of the gubernatorial 
campaigns and even the presidential and the 
senatorial, I would do fund raising for the 
governor I would usually put together a 
women's event and get m touch with women 
appointees, judges, etc And always on my own 
time and not the state's time We were able to 
get some very successful events with women in 
which they appreciated what Jerry did and were 
willing to show up for that Now you didn't get 
the same dollars from women at that time as you 
would from many of the men, but it was still an 
important kind of thing 

Did Brown support women running for elected 
office 7 Did he actually do any campaigning for 
them 7 He clearly has a track record on 
appointees 

I can't remember names of people he would have 
gone and spoken on their behalf 

When you say "senate," are you talking about a 
Tunney race 7 Later Brown ran, but when he ran 
you were out of government 
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I still helped But when I was in government I 
did [help] on the presidential campaign and the 
gubernatorial campaign and put together fund 
raisers 

Right And you did that afterwards Did he, 
for instance, get involved in Tunney's campaign 7 
Were you people doing anything on that 7 
No Tunney was elected to the senate m '70, 
because George Brown, ran in the primary with 
Tunney It was 1970 that Tunney went to the 
senate because he beat Brown out, because George 
Brown then went to his new congressional 
district out m Riverside-San Bernardino 
[Counties] m '72 So it would have been in 
'76 

That is the one I am thinking about It was 
kind of a messy primary The whole thing was 
messy, and then [S I ] Hayakawa emerged I was 
just curious whether Brown 

I don't remember it He would have tended to be 
supportive of Tunney There was no animosity 
No problem 7 

No problems at all He may well have campaigned 
for him and have been supportive of him 
Carlotta, if we can move on to the time at which 
you decided to leave because Brown is winding up 
eight years in office When did you decide you 
had better start making plans 7 
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I actually left in September of '81, so I began 
thinking seriously about it the previous 
October Jerry even—I remember one time we 
were riding in the car—said, "Now, have you 
thought about what you want to do'* 11 He was 
beginning to get concerned about the people whom 
he had brought in 

What I indicated at that time was that I 
was interested m the Public Employee Relations 
Board, and there was an opening coming up So 
in November of '80, it would have been after the 
presidential campaign, then he began to start 
talking to some people and figuring out what 
they wanted to do The lawyers could become 
judges He was all set in January of '81 to 
appoint me to the Public Employees Relations 
Board, but I decided that that was not what I 
really wanted to do That it was something I 
would do if I were closer to retirement and 
after four years, I would have to go off because 
we would have another governor It just wasn't 
what I wanted to do the rest of my life So I 
told him I really did not want to have that and 
I would like to continue to finish up some 
things and look outside in the 
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He was willing to be helpful 

He was willing to be helpful with anybody in the 
education community In fact, there was an 
opening for chancellor of the California State 
University system and he talked to one or two of 
the members on my behalf They were obviously 
looking for someone who had been m education a 
lot longer than I had So I just did a lot of 
networking with people whom I knew 

One was Alan [E ] Rothenberg, who had been 
[Interim] Secretary for Business and 
Transportation for ninety days He agreed to 
take it for that amount of time, and Jerry was 
very upset when he left after ninety days And 
with a variety of other people in education and 
in the private sector Alan Rothenberg set up a 
networking, informational interview with [ ] 

Art Latno at Pacific Telephone This was about 
m February when I met Latno, and he said, 

"Maybe you ought to consider working for the 
company " So I was interviewed It took a few 
months I put the company on hold a little bit 
because I was looking at other options I was 
introduced by someone to Lester Korn of 
Korn/Ferry International and almost went to work 
for Korn/Ferry 
What is Korn/Ferry 7 
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Korn/Ferry is an executive-search firm, one 
of the major ones m the country And met with 
Lester Korn and their partners and talked to 
people about that kind of thing But after 
seven years of that, I didn't want to do that 
I thought that going to work for the telephone 
company would give me the private sector 
experience As I talked to people in the 
company, they saw potential for growth They 
saw certain turnover in some of the higher 
levels of management It looked like a very 
good opportunity It was something that I 
really hadn't done, and I thought it would round 
out my background 

So you hadn't originally looked at the private 
sector 7 

No I really thought more of going back to 
education As I explored education at that 
time, it was not a good time for higher 
education Budgets were extremely tight There 
were not a lot of opportunities out there So 
there was not anything really interesting I 
didn't want to be a dean for university 
extension at one of the CSU [California State 
University] campuses Going back to teaching 
after being away from it for seven years was 
difficult I felt it would take a year to get 
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back into my subject and catch up with the 
literature You get used to a salary other than 
a college professor's salary Government 
salaries were not spectacular compared with the 
private sector, but they certainly paid much 
better than a professorship did And the 
private sector offered some opportunities to 
also earn a good salary over time 

But that wasn't the primary factor It was 
really getting that kind of experience And so 
I did it I went into the phone company m 
human resources They were interested in 
forming a campus recruitment district to recruit 
campus graduates into first-level management 
positions, and given my work with the governor, 
given my Ph D and educational background they 
saw that as an ideal match And my ability to 
recruit women and minorities was of a strong 
interest to them 

Three months later the consent decree was 
signed, and I was moved over to regulatory to 
work with the Public Utilities Commission staff 
on divestiture because I obviously knew the 
commissioners But I wasn't dealing with them 
Our vice president for regulatory did There 
was a sense that I didn't have a bell-shaped 
head I was new I had this connection with 
the Brown administration, which was very public 
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minded I would be able to go back to the 
company and say, "Look, you are not hearing what 
they are saying Here are their concerns " And 
provide some credibility The relationship that 
AT&T [American Telephone and Telegraph Co ] had 
with the Public Utilities Commission was not 
good So the local telephone company didn't, 
and they saw this as an opportunity to build a 
relationship that would be more favorable after 
divestiture 

Was divestiture, the actually coming of it, a 
shock or surprise to you** Had you thought about 
that 7 

Oh, no No one really had It was a total 
shock There was a feeling that AT&T had sold 
out the local phone companies 

That could have been bad news for you as a new 
person coming in, on first reflection 
Yes But to be working on the divestiture was 
an exciting opportunity, because it became a 
major thing It changed the culture of the 
company 

An interesting time to be in the private sector 
A fascinating time I could not have picked a 
better time to go into the phone company, 
actually, because it was a bureaucracy m and of 
itself And with divestiture, it needed to 
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focus more on competitiveness, risk taking, and 
just a new environment 

Carlotta, when one leaves the administration of 
a governor, and having been there the full time 

You mean short of the full time 

As close to it as most You obviously have some 
entrees, but you also have some negative 
baggage Did you find that you had some 
negative baggage 9 

Yes There were some people m the phone 
company who had had no love for Jerry Brown 
because they didn't care for his perceived 
attitude towards business and some of the people 
he had appointed to the Public Utilities 
Commission, beginning with Lenny Ross They did 
respect John Bryson quite a bit, who was on the 
Public Utilities Commission when I went to the 
phone company He had been director of the 
State Water Resources Control Board There was 
some of that 

But they also felt that it was positive 
baggage in that I had the entree there But one 
of the interesting things was that there was a 
reporter for one of the papers who had this 
thing about conflict of interest and was very 
concerned about my going to work for the phone 
company And when that occurred, they assured 
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him I was working for human resources Then 
three months later I was on regulatory 
Did he write you up again 7 
Yes 

Was this the Bay area 7 

No It was a guy in the Fresno area, but he did 
a byline m several of the papers 
Well, I was thinking not only within the phone 
company where you ended up, but when you went to 
look When you decided where to talk to people 
about jobs 

I think it was positive, Enid, because the 
administration still had a year to go To some 
people, there was still power 
You are coming from a power base 

Right That is one reason why I wanted to look 
when I did When you are at the very end of an 
administration, it is much harder to find a 
job People say, "Why should I bother 7 " 

You are a lame duck Who took over your 
responsibilities 7 

Rita Saenz She was Director of the Department 
of Alcohol and Drug Abuse She had worked on 
the campaign m New York, and he (the governor) 
was very impressed with what she had done So 
it was agreed that she would come over as my 
replacement We knew because I had originally 
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told Jerry m November that I was going to 
leave, and then I decided not to do the Public 
Employee Relations Board Not knowing exactly 
when I would find what I wanted to do, Rita and 
I worked very closely the last three or four 
months that I was the appointments secretary I 
was grooming her, sharing a lot of information 
with her and that kind of thing 

She also worked very closely with Jody 
Krajewski, who had been very involved with 
Jerry's campaigns and became Director of 
Administration after the presidential campaign 
That was a signal to me that Jerry was going to 
be more responsive to some of the political 
interests and to campaign supporters than he had 
been in the past Rita was more willing to work 
in that environment than I was I was glad to 
be leaving when I did because I could see that 
The last year, first of all, every group was 
going to try to get the most they possibly 
could In a campaign, one would almost have to 
be a little bit more responsive to people who 
were supporters So I left at the right time 
with my integrity intact [Laughter] 

What begins to happen, Carlotta, m the last 
year of a governor's administration 7 Obviously, 
people like you are going to look and be going 
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Is there a sense of chaos that begins to 
develop 7 

Some sense of chaos Some things of winding 
down 

Does morale go down 7 

Morale goes down There is more of a caretaking 
kind of thing, depending on who stays on 
Not as proactive 

At the same time, there is obviously the desire 
to complete as much as you have done The 
winding down can come when someone who has been 
a department director or agency secretary for a 
while and really has been a driving force on a 
program, when that person leaves, you are not 
going to be able to get m a real strong leader 
So you are going to have maybe their deputy or 
career civil servant person 
A placeholder 

A placeholder So the closer you get to the end 
of an administration, the more you have of that 
But there were a number of people who did stay 
until the end I wasn't there, so I can't 
answer your question There is the impetus to 
finish as much as you can But there is also, 
especially after the election, that is when the 
morale really suffers when people ask, "What am 
I going to do 7 " Jerry actually brought m 
Korn/Ferry to help work with people and advise 
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them on what they needed to do m getting 
together resumes There were a number of people 
who just thought, "Well, I worked with Jerry 
Brown, and I can just go around with my ticket " 
And they found out otherwise 
That is waiting too long, for one thing 
Jerry was very sensitive to helping people find 
something on the outside There were some 
people he did appoint to full-time boards or 
commissions and some to judicial appointments 
That is typical, the judicial appointments right 
up until the last minute 

There was a strong need to do that, especially 
with ones that required senate confirmation, to 
get those done before a new governor came in 
Did you sense a difference in the relationship 
with the legislature right there at the end 7 
Does that begin to fall apart a little in terras 
of the lame-duck issue beginning 7 
It can, but I wasn't there I can't really 
comment on it 

A few global questions Brown came into office 
and really did have this image, ironically a 
little bit like Reagan, of the anti-government, 
fiscally conservative, but, on the other hand, 
he was a maverick, nonconformist, era-of-limits 
kind of person 
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And liberal 

They are both different in terms of their 
approach I was going to mention the car You 
have mentioned the car The apartment Was 
that a Barzaghi idea 9 Was that Brown 9 
I think it was both Because if you went to 
Jerry's home in Laurel Canyon, he had a mattress 
there and it was sparsely furnished He is not 
a materialistic person Those kinds of things 
are not important to him Gray was not in his 
apartment long enough to cook Gray never even 
boiled hot water Jerry might occasionally cook 
something They went out to dinner quite a bit 
And the press picked up on it It gave this 
image of "small is beautiful," and spareness 
Initially, people appreciated that Here is a 
person who is not tied to special interests, who 
does not care about making money, and leads a 
more simple life 

There can be another side, which became a 
problem later and also could affect you people 
who worked on his administration That is, 
those of you who lived in real houses and had 
spouses and family could not live on the kind of 
budget a bachelor could live on Was that a 
problem 9 Did he have trouble understanding why 
people might need a decent salary 9 
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Yes He did The second income was something 
he did talk about and was concerned about And 
he had a problem with two spouses, as we got 
into earlier He just couldn't appreciate that 
as much He didn't need a lot of money, so he 
didn't think other people [did] And he really 
believed that he could attract the talent he 
needed even without high government salaries 

One of the first times we dealt with pay 
raises was to freeze the top people and give 
good increases to the lower levels That was 
something that most of us agreed with, 
philosophically Many of us who came m, some 
were working m povery-onented law firms, so 
they were not making tons of money Those of us 
from academia were not This was fine You 
felt that there were people who would have the 
commitment that at least for a few years they 
would give up a high-paying job in order to work 
in state government 

Another problem with a bachelor governor 
who was totally immersed was the lifestyle You 
might be there until midnight Or you would get 
a call on Sunday afternoon, "Come m and make 
appointments " So there was not the 
appreciation for home and family And, yet, 
Jerry was concerned about values and stability 
in marriages I was talking to one of the 
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people in the campaign who said that before 
Jerry asked me to join the transition team that 
he had asked, "What kind of people are Knox and 
Carlotta*?" "Do they have a good marriage'?" 

This kind of thing He had a sense for those 
values and certain moral convictions and a sense 
of morality 

What were the issues that affected him 
negatively or positively*? We have done Prop 13 
I wanted to ask you about transportation and 
Adriana Gianturco She became a lightning 
rod 

The diamond lanes She became a lightning rod 
with a lot of legislators But overall, my own 
sense is that was not as strong an incident It 
was with some groups It may have been with the 
business community and some others I think the 
medfly thing was a problem I think the trip to 
Africa with Linda Ronstadt and that 
relationship, to some people gave that far-out 
[image] Some of the things he had done like 
the Plymouth, the sleeping on the floor, the 
small is beautiful began to look too far out for 
people 

I think the two-time run at the presidency, 
the second try at the presidency, hurt as well 
What it said to people was, "I am more 
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interested m my own career than in being the 
governor of the state of California ” That may 
not have been the case, but this is how some 
people might view it So had he not run for 
president the second time, I think he may well 
have been able to win the senate race It was 
those kinds of things when, at the end of eight 
years, when you are not as loved as you are at 
the beginning, come to a head 
And we mentioned the farm labor issue 
Yes 

What do you think about what he did m 
education? I have heard people fault him for 
not having a plan, to seemingly be concerned 
about education but not being a leader as 
governor We can separate Let's take K-12 
[kindergarten through twelfth grade] Separate 
out the higher education 

I think there was much more attention focused on 
K-12 and a real strong interest on his part in 
that In improving K-12, bringing in more 
innovation into it, he tried to appoint people 
to the board of education who had some real 
knowledge and were creative people 
Now would you handle those appointments? 

Yes I handled those appointments and the 
regents, the trustees, and the community college 
board I think a real appreciation for the 
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value of the community college, particularly as 
that entry way for many minority people and low- 
income people I think CSU felt positively 
about him I think it was the University of 
California [people] who were the most turned 
off I think one could say that none of the 
programs received tremendous amounts of dollars 
from the administration 

The UC [University of California] programs 9 
The UC and CSU These were tight budget times, 
and Jerry didn't give a lot of money to 
education But there were other things that 
didn't receive it either So he was being fair 
across-the-board Once you had had the Reagan 
experience and then Jerry's fiscal 
conservativism, the UC system, m particular, 
and the others were hurting as well I think 
the others probably faired a little better under 
Jerry than the UC system because he saw them as 
needing more money than UC 

I think he also put people on the 
educational boards who were very liberal m 
their philosophy, who would be more socially 
conscious in their attitudes, and he would try 
to encourage the universities to do more self- 
criticism and to play a stronger role m 
society He appointed people who would shake 
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things up and were kind of different He also 
appointed people like Vilma Martinez, who may- 
have been the first Chicano appointed to the 
regents So there was the ethnic 
representation 

I wanted to ask you about the board of regents 

How many positions does the governor [have] 7 

Does he have six 7 

He has more than that 

Then he automatically is a member 

He is a member as are the speaker and the 

lieutenant governor I can't remember whether 

the president pro tem of the senate is or is 

not 

Sometimes the governor and the board of regents 
can be really at loggerheads Did Brown, with a 
vengeance, put his people on the board of 
regents when he had those opportunities 7 
When he had those opportunities, he pretty much 
put them on 

They are on for sixteen years 

It was changed to twelve years while he was 

governor 

How many chances did he have 7 

He had quite a few chances So a number of his 
people are still on there 

Now, would he have appointed a different kind of 
person to the board of regents than he would 
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have to the community college or the state 
university system 7 

Not totally But he would be less interested 
specifically in who was on the community 
colleges than the regents He knew how 
important that was The visibility it had 
People really sought an appointment to the board 
of regents 

Would he be inclined to choose a little more 
sophisticated person who could hold their own 7 
A more sophisticated person or more people he 
was very close to and with whom he felt he could 
have a dialogue And who would be 
intellectually challenging on the regents 
So they might be more educated and more 
sophisticated 

Yes And might be more supportive of minority 
rights And the CSU, he was deeply involved m 
those, too But the regents was the one where 
he really focused most of his personal 
attention 

I am trying to recall, was there any big 
standoff between Brown and the board of regents 7 
Maybe in the very beginning 
A change from the Reagan era, where it was 
almost war Brown, I gather, had more of a 
faith m the value of higher education 
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Exactly And he might have a particular agenda 
that he would want He would come to the 
meetings prepared 

Was he committed to this master plan for higher 
education 7 That is, the division of the 
functions the community colleges, state 
university, and University of California 
I think so 

He went along with that Did you think he felt 
that indeed that Berkeley or the UC system was 
the wealthy one that maybe got more than their 
share of the pie 7 

I think he saw them as having more resources 
than the others I think he saw the role that 
CSU played m educating a number of 
undergraduates and the good, basic education 
they provided I think he was able to look at 
the other two systems and be supportive of them 
and not try necessarily at the expense of UC 
UC felt that way He understood the important 
roles that they played, too Whereas I think UC 
has tended to get the lion's share of things and 
more attention It is the highest quality 
institution 

Here is a man who was educated in the private 
sector up to Boalt Hall Did he have any 
problems thinking about pnvate/public sector 7 
That is, did he do things to support the private 
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sector of education** Was there any tension 
there** 

No Not that I recall 

He was fully supportive of a full-bore, public 

system 

Yes 

We have gone over the bigger issues or the 
things that might have affected him and his 
place in history In fact, let's go to the more 
positive side of this What do you think his 
place m history will be** I picked up in an 
article, that at the end of his first term he 
was proud of these keeping a lid on state 
salaries reducing the number of state employees 
(which sounds awfully Reaganesque) avoiding the 
imposition of a new income or sales tax (which 
are things governors like to say) and 
increasing the budgetary surplus left him by 
Reagan Those are certain kinds of 
achievements, but if you look at his eight 
years, what do you think are his really 
important achievements'* 

I think his legacy will be, one, the 
appointments, primarily in terms of bringing in 
women and ethnic minorities And the more 
public-minded and creative people that he did 
bring in I think that will be his legacy 
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They are sometimes the things that are 
criticized, but it also will be his legacy He 
set a tone for other governors in terms of 
affirmative action and diversity He brought in 
people who had a nontraditional view of 
government and were really there working "for 
the people and the most disadvantaged " 

I think the other will be the environment 
And the farm-labor issue is another legacy 
Despite what has happened with the Agricultural 
Labor Relations Board, you really have had peace 
in California agriculture since the California 
Agricultural Relations Act was passed, and the 
workers have a much better situation than they 
did So he really eliminated that constant 
confrontation and tension So I think those 
will be some of the legacies that people will 
look to And I think, I don't know if "clean 
government" is the best term, but at a time when 
there was concern about public-mindedness in 
government 
Service 9 

Service That is something for which he will be 
noted He supported Prop 9 And diminishment 
of the special interests m government I think 
it was very clear m the first term that here 
was an administration that was not tied to 
special interests And m which the people and 
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groups that had not been able to have real 
representation now had that opportunity, be they 
seniors or others 

I might be correct in assuming when you say the 
environmental impact, you are talking about this 
era of limits that he talked about 
Right 

It seems to me that he was a little ahead of his 
time 

I think he was very much ahead of his time 
Like we can't keep dumping garbage into the 
landfills There is a water pollution problem 
Exactly The Energy Commission, what he did 
with the kinds of people appointed there What 
the Energy Commission tried to do 
And the Office of Appropriate Technology 7 
The Office of Appropriate Technology was that 
The Coastal Commission The various 
environmental boards that he had And we were 
also beginning to get very much into the toxic 
waste issue That was beginning to surface 
There were a lot of efforts occurring over in 
the Department of Health Services Air 
pollution, with the Air Resources Board And 
the whole thing about not building more freeways 
and encouraging rapid transit Those kinds of 
things The growth management issues All the 
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environmental things were things he set in 
motion and where he was ahead of his time 
So did he really openly espouse some form of 
regional government to face some of these 
problems 9 That is implied in some of this, but 
I can't remember whether 

I don't know the he ever said it, but he might 
have been supportive of that 

Again, he is not an establishment person That 
means creating a hierarchy of organization In 
a way, he is sort of getting at that 

OK Final question What, for you, were 
your real satisfactions m serving in this 
period with Brown 9 

I have to take a lot of pride in the 
appointments that we made of women, of ethnic 
minorities, and of very public-minded people and 
the opening up of the appointment process 

I also have a lot of satisfaction in that, 
given the toughness of that 30 b and knowing as 
Pat Brown said to me, "For every appointment you 
make, you make a hundred enemies and one 
mgrate," that I have had a number of people who 
would say that they felt they got a fair shake 
As I meet people today, they say, "Oh, I 
remember you Do you remember I wrote you 9 And 
you gave me a very good interview I was not 
appointed, but 


I still, as I deal with 
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ethnic groups now in my contacts with UCLA, I 
see people and they say, "Oh, the Brown 
administration," there is an instant credibility 
that you have with certain groups as a result of 
that 

The other was the opportunity to be m 
public service And to be on a governor's staff 
m a key position and experience how government 
works and be a part of history That is really 
satisfying 

Let's do the downside Were there one or two 
real disappointments or frustrations that you 
can think of’ Your expectancy level must have 
been pretty high when you went in’ 

I kind of knew it was a tough 30b when I went 
in [Laughter] If I had known then what I know 
now, I think I would have been more assertive 
myself with Jerry and with others and tried to 
take an even more controlling situation with 
appointments because I think there were some who 
just kind of came in and wanted to take over 
appointments No one ever could, though some 
people were able to influence 
You think you might have been able to assert 
yourself more and won out’ 

Assert myself more and been able to pick up 
Jerry's concerns early and to be able to get 
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sooner into what he was interested m I just 
have a lot of satisfaction with what we did 
The great majority were really quality 
appointments We brought m people who did some 
exciting things I think on the consumer boards 
we had a real impact I think that will be 
another part of Jerry's legacy, the opening up 
the professional boards to the public and making 
sure that the requirements to entry were not 
exclusionary and that the public was being 
protected I took a lot of satisfaction in 
those appointments and what we were able to 
achieve 

Were you at all disillusioned with the whole 
process of state government 9 I mean taking it 
outside of your position You came m fairly 
young, and you were probably excited Did you 
walk away thinking, "this is pretty crumby" 9 
I didn't walk away disillusioned I even had a 
high regard for legislature Some of the 
criticism lately has been justified But, at 
that time I was impressed that really there was 
a lot of quality, and it was not as political as 
I thought it might be Though, there is always 
that I think there was the expectation that we 
would be able to change everything I suppose 
one frustration or disillusionment is that there 
is a bureaucracy there that will go on long 
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after you have left That was one of the 
things 

The other emotional thing for me was when 
Bradley lost to Deukmejian, because then I felt 
that seven years of hard work would almost go 
down the drain because he would make very 
different kinds of appointments While we set 
the tone in terms of women and minorities, on 
some of the philosophical things we tried to do, 
there would be major changes 
So that was a disappointment 

That was a disappointment But one was able to 
see that government does work and there are a 
lot of people who care It is like anything 
else The problems are very tough You think 
if you bring creative minds together, you are 
going to solve things You are not going to 
solve all of society's problems with a few 
people 

Then you had the experience of going into a 
large bureaucracy in the private sector You 
were not there as long, but when you walked away 
with that, could you make a comparison between 
what we call "green tape" and "red tape " 

Yes In some ways, the private sector can move 
and a CEO [chief executive officer] can do 
things There are bureaucracies there too 
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DOUGLASS Did you see similar kinds of problems 7 
MELLON You do see similar kinds of problems Again, 

middle management was where the problem was 
People on top and people below were responsive, 
but these people in the middle oftentimes were a 
barrier 

DOUGLASS Maybe that is why we should keep interviewing 
the middle-management people to find out what 
the long story is 
MELLON [Laughter] Exactly 

DOUGLASS You have been wonderful Do you have any final 
words 7 

MELLON I don't think so 

[End Session 3] 

[End Tape 4, Side A] 
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